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increasing one, and he has so acted as to prevent this in- 
GERMANY. 


NOTHER of those changes in the political world has 
occurred in Germany as to which minute critics dispute 
whether it is worth while to give them the name of a crisis 
or not. At any rate something has happened which has 
made the connexion of Prince Bismarck with the Prussian 
Cabinet even less close than it was before. Last winter he 
so far separated himself from the Prussian Cabinet as to 
resign the Premiership, and to remain only Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. Now he has not resigned his office as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, but has asked to be indefinitely 
relieved from attending to its duties. He finds his real 
work in the Chancellorship of the Empire, and takes less 
and less part in merely Prussian politics. How far the new 
step which he has taken is to be looked on as an: indication 
of defeat and diminished influence appears to be the sub- 
ject of hot dispute in the German — world. But 
no one doubts for a2 moment that Prince Bismarck has 
not lately got on big Acree | with his Prussian 
colleagues, that he not’ carried so quickly and 
triumphantly as was desired a measure on which the 
Emperor had set his heart, and that the German Parliament 
has shown signs of unwonted independence. The Bill 
which the Emperor wished to see for 
i iong.in the o ization 0 army, 
highest importance. But the deputies seem to have got 
tired of these everlasting Army Bills, and of measures 
dictated to the nation as indispensable by military men. 
They positively would not touch the Mili Bill. They 
did not oppose it, but would not attend the House 
when it was to be di In the language of English 
Parliamentary life, they persisted in counting out the Bill 
and its supporters. Prince Bismarck was obliged to own 
that he could not get the Bill in the face of this 
determined passive resistance, and advised the Emprror 
to close the Session without his favourite measure being 
carried. The Emperor could not do otherwise than he 
was advised, and he closed the Session, but it is said 
that he and his military friends throw all the blame of 
failure on Prince Bismarck. They contend that, if Prince 
Bismakck’s influence had been as great as it used to be, he 
could have got the Parliament to pass any Bill that he 
chose to say it was of national importance to have passed, 
and that, if he cannot do as much now, his influence must 
be diminished, and therefore, as he is less necessary and 
powerful, a smaller degree of deference may properly be 
shown him. There can be no doubt that a year or so ago 
Prince Bismarck could have such a Bill passed, and 
that he cannot do so now. 


to his estates, but then he has taken the only course 
ich to retain a hold on the Par. 

liament in case he sees an emergency arise when he 
i ise @ commanding influence. His 
position may easily therefore be called one of defeat or 
the view of who discuss his conduct. 

defeated if defeat means that the Emprror and 


been 
the Euprror’s i are not quite so well pleased 
with him a to be He hes not been defeated if 


. the power of. Germen Parliament promises to be an | i 


creasing power being hostile or indifferent to him and his 
licy. 
P But there has been a cause of fiercer quarrel between 
Prince Bismarck and his Prussian colleagues than that to 
which the failure of the Army Bill gave rise. The Prussian 
Cabinet proposed to the German Imperial Council that 
a new Press Bill should be submitted to the German 
Parliament. This was a Bill conceived in the spirit of 
the times when the press was considered a sort of public 
enemy to be scouted and suppressed, or at least 
bullied, by all decent official people. It would have 
placed every German editor at the mercy of the 
Government and of the police. It would have punished 
very slight and very indefinite offences with 
ishment inflicted by irresponsible authority. It would 
ve made the whole press throughout Germany about on 
a level, in point of the dangers to which it was exposed, 
with the press of Paris while Paris is in a state of siege. 
There were instantly loud complaints and lamentations 
over the prospect of such a Bill being passed. Even the 
journalists of Berlin, who have been tamed into a tameness 
that can scarcely be su entured to issue a mild 
protest, and to point to their writings, and ask whether 
they deserved to be sus of being wild, or spirited, or 
people. The consequence was that the Bill died a 
speedy death. It was never submitted to the Parliament 
at all. Even its authors began to be ashamed of it, and 
then the blazing question was started as to who were its 
authors. Prince Bismarck had no doubt brought it before 


the Imperial Council, but he subsequently gave it to be 
understood that he had only done so as agent of the 
Prussian Cabinet. He was the channel through 


which it had to be forwarded, and he acted as the official 
conduit pipe through which the Prussian Cabinet sent its 
proposals to the Council. The Prussian Cabinet, on the 
other hand, asserted that the Bill was Prince Bismancx’s Bill, 
that they had approved of it, or at least were willing that 
the German Council should consider it, but that Prince 
Bismarck was, if not the framer of the Bill, its real author. 


and writing. It is difficult to believe that, if he did not 
frame the Bill, he had any personal objection to it. But the 
important point is that, whether the measure was secretly to 
his taste or not, he not only that it was im- 
=. carry such a Bill, but that, if he did not wish to 
ose his influence with the Parliament, he must not let such 
a Bill be coupled with his name. The greatest tribute that 
German liberty has ever had paid it is that Prince Bismarck, 
that old enemy of deputies and j i 
come to be anxious to have it 


with him, Prince Bismarck is said 
to have lost a part of his prestige. It is curious that in 


not, | each of the three leading countries of Europe a statesman 


should have 
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The days certainly are not long gone by when such a Bill & 
would have commended itself very readily to Prince ees 
Bismarck. He has always had an unaffected contempt for = 
what Englishmen know and value as liberty of speech : 
| 
| 
nation is naturally a good deal changed; the German Par- : 
liament feels more conscious of its own importance, and 
there is a —— to canvass Government measures 
more freely. ince BisMaRcK has owe ben to choose | nothing to do with an abortive measure for securing the 
between quarrelling with the German liament and So of the = on the Government. 
_ Offending, or at least disappointing, the Kixe. He accord. aturally, as he at least been the channel through f 
ingly has retired with some loss of Court favour | which such a Press Bill has been conveyed, as he has not - 
been able to get the Military Bill even discussed, as his : 
colleagues loudly complain of him, and as the Empsror is 
from Mr. Guapstonr, M. Tages, and Prince Bismarcr. It 
v Te only in a peculiar set of circumstances that eminent men = 
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can be very eminent, and not only does their opportunity 

by when circumstances alter, but they themselves, by 
doing. the work they have set themselves to do, make it pos- 
sible to do without them. When Mr. Grapsrone had carried 
his Irish Bills, when M. Turgrs had secured the liberation of 
France, whenPrince Bismagcx had established German unity 
in despite of Franee and Ultramontanism, a new state of 
things commenced, when other interests were awakened than 
those which they had made triumphant. Prince Bis- 
MARCK has created a German Parliament capable of feeling 
that it represents a and united nation, and now it 
asserts its independence, and lets him know that it does not 
like his Army and Press Bills. He seems to have chosen 
the only path to secure him against real and permanent 
defeat, by yielding and preferring to accept a somewhat new 
position, rather than fight obstinately and hopelessly for his 
old one. But when it is said that Prince Bismarck or his 
policy has received a check, it is necessary to be very 
guarded as to the limits within which this is admitted. 
Last winter there was said to be a Ministerial crisis at 
Berlin, and Prince Bismarck retired from the Premiership ; 
but his retirement did not make the slightest difference 
in the fate of the Bills which he most wished to see 
passed, and the Ecclesiastical Bills were framed and 
carried so as to give him complete satisfaction. So too, 
although he may now have gone through another crisis, it 
is his policy which on all really important questions triumphs 
in Prussia and in Germany. The German Parliament does 
not go forward with anything like uniform and unbroken 
progress in all directions in which he desires it to 
move. It could hardly have any independence or life of its 
own if it did. But still, in what may be called small 
matters, though of unquestionable local importance, there 
is a perceptible advance made towards the consolidation of 
the Empire, although delays intervene and compromises 
have to be made. The new Criminal Code has not come 
before the Parliament, because the Council could not be got 
to agree as to its contents; but the Parliament showed 
at least a.wide conception of its sphere by passing a reso- 
lution that it was within its competence to enact a civil 
as well as a criminal code for all Germany; and this 
is a position which many of the smaller States 
have violently contested. Then the Bill for a uniform 
Imperial coinage and a single centre of paper issue has 
been passed, although its operation is deferred until 1876; 
and the abolition of duties on iron has been decreed, 
although the Pretectionists were strong enough to get a 
part of the daties continued to 1877. These are not great 
matters, but the government of Alsace and the resistance 
to Ultramontanism are matters of high importance, and 
matters as to which the policy of Prince Bismarck is un- 
mistakable. The German Parliament has passed a Bill 
providing for the government of Alsace and German Lor- 
raine, and has by a large majority sanctioned the enactment 
of a provision giving the Government the power of making 
decrees as to Alsace and Lorraine which shall have the 
force of law until disapproved of by Parliament; 
and this dictatorial power was given on the express 
ground that there was no saying what might happen 
in the newly annexed provinces, and that it arms the 
Government with exceptional powers in case the intrigues 
of the Ultramontanes should require sudden repression. 
When this decision of the German Parliament is taken in 
connexion with the firmness exhibited by the Prussian 
Government in putting the new ecclesiastical law in opera- 
tion, it is evident that, im the matters which Prince Bismarck 
has most at heart, he still shapes the course taken by his 
countrymen ; and if his enemies see much cause for exulta- 
tion in the reports that he has been the victim of a Minis- 
terial crisis, they may be cheering themselves without any 
very solid grounds for rejoicing. 


LORD RUSSELL’S IRISH BILL. 
ORD RUSSELL’S failure to obtain a hearing for his 
little Irish measure is almost pathetic. Twenty, or 
thirty, or forty years ago, when Lord Joux Russet moved 
the second reading of a Bill, there was no danger that the 
debate would fall to the ground before a single interchange 
of support and of a had taken place. Now, although 
“every member of the 
Lord due respect, his proposals for the regenera- 
tion of Ireland were scarcely taken into consideration in 
earnest. The mover sat down in the expectation of an 


of Lords is anxious to pay |) 


animated debate which he would close by a reply ; but the 
Lorp Cuancettor, after waiting for the usual interval, 
announced that the motion was negatived. The House 
of Lords, with proper courtesy, assumed that there had 
been some mistake ; and, with ‘a due sense of Lord Russg11’s 
claims to notice, a Cabimet Minister was employed to pro- 
pound as objections to the Billa long series of familiar 
commonplaces. - When the motion was, at the close of the 
discussion, once more unanimously rejected, Lord Russeun 
had the consolation of thinking that his scheme for the 
regeneration of Ireland had received due attention. The 
Peers are a grave body ; and none of the speakers attempted 
to provoke a smile by commenting on the first clause of the 
Bill, which is copied almost without change from the oath 
of abjuration. Lord RvsseLt proposed to affirm in a 
statutory form the proposition that the Pope neither has nor 
ought to have any power or authority within the QurEEn’s 
dominions. The original author of the phrase was guilty 
of tautology. The assertion that the Pope ought to have 
no power means that he has no power; or, in other words, 
that his power is not recognized by law. Lord RvsseEtt is 
not the man to abandon a good old constitutional common- 
place because it may happen to be slightly illogical. As he 
could find no excuse for enacting that, in accordance with 
the Great Charter, justice shall not be denied or sold or 
delayed, it was something to repudiate by Act of Parlia- 
ment the Pope and all his works. One or two of the 
speakers appropriately reminded Lord Rwussett of the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, which was repealed a year or two 
ago, after being for twenty years allowed by universal 
consent to remain inoperative. In 1851 Lord Russe. 
contrived to alienate the good will of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy, and a similar result might have followed if Par- 
liament had been so ill advised as to pass the first clause of 
Lord Russe.u’s Bill. His speech was not less redolent of 
the alarm and intolerance which distinguish the more 
earnest votaries of civil and religious liberty. The Irish 
National Education Commissioners naturally received their 
due share of Lord RvsseE.t’s indignation. They had dis- 
missed from the management of a school a former parish 
priest who was supposed to have been degraded by lawful 
authority, and Lord Russe_t summarily arrives at the con- 
clusion that the Commissioners are mere instruments in 
the hands of Cardinal Cuttey. Every functionary is, as he 
supposes, appointed in consideration of some special aptitude. 
The bishop gives a parish to the best possible priest, who 
may nevertheless, as Lord Russet. remarks, perhaps not 
be the best. possible manager of a school. Toa mind so 
simple and straightforward as to retain all the graceful illu- 
sions of youth it has not occurred that parish priests may 
be properly appointed managers of schools, not because they 
have any peculiar gift of teaching, but on account of the 
influence which they exercise among their parishioners. 
Mr. O’Keerrre was, in a didactic character, as well 
able to superintend the school of Callan before he was 
superseded as after; but, rightly or wrongly, the Com- 
missioners thought that his influence must have been 
diminished by his suspension from ecclesiastical functions. 
The Lord-Lieutenant of the county is not in all cases 
the most virtuous or even the ablest resident in the 
district. He is selected because he possesses the rank and 
fortune which command local deference and _ respect. 
While he holds his office he advises the Crown on the 
appointment of Justices and on some other matters ; and 
in the absence of the High Sheriff he presides at all county 
meetings. If he were dismissed by a hostile or capricious 
Minister, the managers of the hospitals and of other local 
institutions might without offence promote his successor to 
the honorary posts which were practically attached to the 
office. The Irish Commissioners may perhaps have been 
liable to blame because they assumed the validity of a dis- 
puted suspension ; but it is absurd to contend that they 
should disregard, in the appointment and dismissal of 
school managers, the parochial position and opportunities 
of the priest. 

Lord Rvsset1’s speech, though it can scarcely be called 
useful or opportune, was more practical in its object than 
Lord Grey’s. The statement that the government of Ireland 
is under the control of the Roman Catholic hierarchy is a 
definite proposition; and the inference that it should be 
in ent of priestly influence is at least plausible and 
popular. Lord Grey complained that Ireland is disaffected, 
and he illustrated his assertion by remarking that advocates 
of Home Rule have recently been returned to Parliament in 
almost all the vacancies which have occurred. Lord Gret’s 
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{belief may perhaps be well founded; but there is little use 
«in dwelling on an evil which Parliament has no power to 
cheek or to mitigate. It is not easy to understand how the 
abolition of the Lord-Lieutenancy would tend either to 
reduce the power of the priests, or to.conciliate the good 
will of the people. It was enough for Lord Russevt that 
‘he had himself once introduced a Bill for the suppression of 
the office, and that it had been carried through the House 
of Commons with the approval of the leading members, in- 
cluding Sir Rosert Peet. He might have added that the 
.proposal was then, as now, unpopular in Ireland; and that 
it is impolitic to provide any new pretext for discontent 
‘and declamation. That the Secretary to the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant should, as a member of the Cabinet, be more powerful 
than his nominal chief, is one of those anomalies which 
offend the sense of symmetry rather than the deliberate 
judgment of statesmen. According to constitutional prac- 
tice, the real head of every department must be a Cabinet 
Minister, and if the Lord-Lieutenant is to be a resident 
Viceroy, it is impossible that he should attend Cabinet 
meetings. As Lord O’Hacgan reminded the House of 
Lords, the project was defeated by the opposition of the 
Duke of WELLINGTON; and until the introduction of Lord 
Rvssext’s present Bill, it has not been since revived. 
Lord Grery’s suggestion that the Prince of Wales should 
be appointed Lord-Lieutenant would be liable to grave 
objections if it were at any time seriously discussed. The 
whole practice of the Constitution must be altered if the 
heir to the Crown is allowed to exercise independent power, 
nor is it desirable that he should be exposed to the violence 
of factions. Irish agitators would be perfectly capable of 
organizing personal attacks on a Royal Viceroy for the 
purpose of weakening the authority of the Sovereign. It 
would be inconvenient that a Prince of Wales should incur 
the unpopularity which generally attaches to the real or 
ostensible author of the coercive Bills which will probably 
long continue to be periodically necessary. 

The only important speech in the debate was delivered 
by Lord O’Hacan in answer to Lord Russrx1’s attacks on 
himself and his colleagues of the Irish Education Board. 
According to the Lorp Cuancetxor of IRELAND, the country 
is generally loyal, as there is no doubt that it is pros- 
perous. It would be interesting to ascertain how far 
Lord O’Hacan considers that loyalty is consistent with the 
Home Rule agitation. The word may be used in two senses, 
either as representing a feeling of attachment tothe Crown, or 
as implying sympathy with the institutions of the country. 
A loyalty like that of the Cavaliers of the seventeenth 
century, even if it existed in Ireland or elsewhere, would at 
present be an inconvenient anomaly. The essence of the 
actual Constitution, which is the proper object of practical 
loyalty, is that supremacy of the Imperial Parliament which 
the Home Rule party proposes to abolish. It is perhaps 
not unjust to assume that some part at least of the personal 
loyalty to the Queen which is sometimes professed 
is merely a circuitous expression of dislike to England and its 
Government. The rabble of a Southern town lately took an 
opportunity of insulting a popular Lord-Lieutenant merely 
because he was th official representative of the QuzEen. 
Lord O’Hacan repudiated with indignation the charge of 
‘subserviency to Cardinal CuLLEN or to clerical domination in 
general. Even if there had been any ground for accusing 
the Education Committee of undue deference to the priest- 
hood, it would be satisfactory to find that the imputation is 
warmly resented by a consistent and zealous Roman Catholic 
in high office. The House of Commons is at present far 
too much inclined to engage in mischievous opposition to 
Roman Catholic pretensions. The recollection of the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill has apparently faded in the course 
of twenty years; but Lord Rvsse11’s obsolete proposal to 
convert the oath of abjuration into a section of an Act of 
Parliament would not improbably be supported by a con- 
siderable minority in the House of Commons. Mr. 
Newpegate’s absurd and offensive Bill for the molestation 
of nuns, though it was more indefensible than Lord 
Russex1’s irrelevant clause, found more than ninety sup- 
porters. An affront to the Pore which, as Lord 
O’Hacan justly said, would revive all the animosities 
of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill would have been some- 
what more plausible than a measure which assumed the 
existence of t abuses in institutions to which 
‘the Roman Catholic community is strongly attached. The 
threatened revival of the No Popery cry may be attributed 
to several causes. The perverse opposition of the Irish 


of the Session was justly considered as a proof of narrowness 
and bigotry, which are nevertheless not advantageously 
encountered by Protestant intolerance. Some members 
believe that hostility to Rome will be popular with con- 
stituencies at the next election, and the example of Prince 
Bismarck has attracted the attention: of thoughtless 
plagiarists. Happily there is an end of a Bill for disclaim- 
ing actual or permissible allegiance to the Pope, and for 
abolishing a splendid office which has always been valued 
by the Irish people. 


THE MIDLAND AMALGAMATION BILL. 


HE Joint Committee of Lords and Commons re- 
jected the Bill for the amalgamation of the Midland 
and Glasgow and South-Western Railways without hearing 
the case for the opponents, Much anxiety and expense 
would have been saved if the Committee had announced 
two months ago that no large amalgamation would for the 
future be sanctioned; but it is believed that on the Midland 
Bill the Committee was equally divided, with the necessary 
result ofa negative decision. The two great schemes which 
have been successively rejected on their own supposed de- 
merits were so entirely dissimilar that they almost exhausted 
between them the possibilities and conditions of amalgama- 
tion. The addition of the Lancashire and Yorkshire to the 
London and North-Western system would have created a 
Company far larger and more powerful than any of its 
rivals, while the Midland and Glasgow and South-Western 
would not have been equal in mileage or in revenue to the 
existing London and North-Western. A more essential dis- 
tinction consists in the continuity of one system as opposed to 
the parallel and competitive characterof the other. The result 
of the Midland amalgamation would have been to increase, 
and perhaps to perpetuate, competition ; while the object ef 
the London and North-Western Bill was to terminate a 
competition which may now at any time revive. The 
traders of Lancashire and Yorkshire regarded the amalga- 
mation which concerned them with coldness or disap- 
proval, while the South-West of Scotland was unanimous 
in desiring the protection of the great English Company 
against the probable combination and consequent mono- 
poly of the three Scotch railways. Several years agoa Bill 
for the amalgamation of the Midland and Glasgow and 
South-Western passed the House of Commons, and would 
have been sanctioned by the House of Lords if the Midland 
line from Settle to Carlisle had then, as now, approached com- 
pletion. The reasons which, in either of the cases, infinenced 
the Committee are unknown; and it is certain that they 
were not lightly adopted as conclusive. It is only known 
that the objection must have been equally applicable to 
both the schemes ; and the only common element was the 
union of powerful and flourishing Companies. It would 
erhaps have been more satisfactory if the two inquiries 
been submitted in the ordinary course to two in- 
dependent tribunals. The obvious absurdity of making 
unusually important measures dependent on the judgment 
of a single Committee produced no injurious result, because 
a negative decision would not in any case have been 
subject to review; but the Joint Committee of 1872 and 
the Prestpent of the Boarp of Trape yielded to an utter 
misconception when they attempted to secure uniformity 
of decision by appointing a permanent Joint Committee 
to decide on all proposals for amalgamation. Uni- 
formity of private legislation is neither more nor less 
desirable than uniformity of verdicts in civil or crimi- 
nal trials, Some prisoners are guilty; some defendants 
are liable to damages; but it is not generally thought 
expedient that all verdicts should be given for or 
against the Crown or the plaintiff. It is at least equally 
certain that some amalgamations are for the public interest, 
and that other amalgamations ought to be regarded with 
suspicion or disfavour. It is singular that politicians and 
railway theorists are invariably guided by transparent 
fallacies in all matters relating to the conflicts and alli- 
ances of Companies. It is a curions fact that on near! 
every point, including the amalgamation of canals wit 
railways, the Joint Committee of 1873 has reversed the 
poliey of the Joint Committee of 1872. 
There is no reason why the Northern terminus of the 


Midland Railway should be at the comparatively insignifi- 
cant tewn of Carlisle rather than at the great commercial 


city of Glasgow. The only complication in the scheme 
prelates to the Government University Bill at the beginning |-arose from the convergence at Carlisle of two English with 
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three Scotch railways. The Caledonian competes with the 
North British, as long as competition is maintained, to 
Edinburgh, Perth, and the North of Scotland ; and, subject 
to the same contingency of combination, it competes with 
the Glasgow and South-Western to Glasgow. By different 
agreements the ‘Caledonian exchanges all the traffic which 
either Company can control with the London and North- 
Western, while the Midland is allied with the North British 
for Eastern and Northern traffic, and with the Glasgow 
and South-Western for Glasgow and intermediate places. 
By these arrangements the whole of Scotland enjoys 
the numerous advantages of competition for English 
traffic, as long as the Scotch Companies retain their 
reciprocal independence; but for many years t re- 
peated attempts have been made to unite the interests 
of the competing Companies, either by formal amalgama- 
tions, or by agreements for the division of profits 
and the discontinuance of competition. Some of the 
earlier projects were the occasion of the first Bill for the 
union of the Midland and Glasgow and South-Western ; 
and at a much later period the terms of an amalgamation 
between the Caledonian and North British were at one 
time settled; and the Glasgow and South-Western was 
invited to join the league against the public interest. The 
Midland Company offered its alliance to the weakest of the 
three Companies, on the same principle on which England 
formerly protected Turkey against the ambitious designs of 
Russia and France. A railway combination extending 
over the whole of Scotland, and perhaps closely connected 
with the London and North-Western, would have been as 
obnoxious to the Midland Company as a Russian annexa- 
tion of Constantinople or a French occupation of Egypt 
to the English vernment. The existing competi- 
tion in Scotland is subject to a iar influence 
from the fact that Scotch railway stock is largely held 
by local proprietors, who in many cases distribute 
their investments among two or three of the Compa- 
nies. A constant pressure is consequently placed on the 
Boards, not only to promote the interests of their own con- 
stituents, but to abstain from any measure which may im- 
poverish their rivals. Committees of shareholders are 
frequently formed for the purpose of discountenancing 
competition; and the recent refusal of the North British 
shareholders to sanction by the necessary majority some 
lines which would have produced great public benefit, was 
probably the result of a similar agitation. 


It is possible that the Joint Committee may have re- 
jected the amalgamation of neighbouring railways not so 
much because it was oe as under the impression 
that it was superfluous. The agreements of the London and 
North-Western with the Lancashire and Yorkshire, and of the 
London and North-Western and the Midland with the three 
Scotch Companies, were in force before the Bills were in- 
troduced into Parliament, and they will not have been dissolved 
by the unexpected policy of the Committee. It may be 
doubtful whether arrangements for the division of profits 
would be valid against the objections of dissatisfied share- 
holders ; but it is impossible, even if it were desirable, to 
interfere with arrangements for the transmission of uncon- 
signed traffic. The three Companies which among 
them the East Coast route to Scotland might be thought 
scarcely to need amalgamation, because their common in- 
terests have always produced harmonious co-operation ; yet 
there can be little doubt that, if the Bills of this Session had 
been passed, the Great Northern would have arranged an 
amalgamation with the North-Eastern, and perhaps the 
London and North-Western with the Caledonian. The 
prospect of such schemes may also have affected the judg- 
ment of the Joint Committee. As long as agreements are 
both formally and practically operative, allied Companies 
secure for themselves many of the advantages of amalgama- 
tion ; but the uncertain duration of all similar combinations 
prevents either of the confederates from expending its 
capital for the benefit of a friend who may possibly here- 
after become an enemy. The agreement oi semaine in 
force as long as both parties have the same interest which 
first induced them to enter into the combination. 

The essence of such agreements consists in the under- 
taking not only to forward traffic in pursuance of the ial 
covenants, but to provide the largest ible quanti 
traffic to be forwarded; and it is an 
unwilling Company to exert itself for objects which it no 
longer as desirable. If it became for any reason 
the interest of the Caledonian Company to allow the English 
traffic to take the East Coast route, it would still hand over 


of 


tothe London and North-Western Company its unconsigned 
West Coast traffic at Carlisle ; but the quantity might become 
comparatively insignificant. There are reasons why the 
particular contingency may be regarded as in the highest 
degree improbable; but in many parts of the kingdom 
there are agreements for the division of profits which 
deprive Companies of any motive for encouraging certain 
kinds of traffic. If the Caledonian cannot be bought off, 
its virtue is only secured by the difficulty of offering a 
sufficient price. There is something to be said for the plan 
of subjecting the alliances of great Companies to the un- 
certainty of human and railway affairs; and a Committee 
which disapproves of every form of amalgamation must 
incline to the policy of facilitating disruption. One effect 
of the recent decisions will be to postpone for an indefinite 
time the acquisition of railways by the State. One of the 
main objections to the projected amalgamations of two 
years ago was that the union of railway systems, once com- 
menced, might furnish an excuse forthe establishment of a 
universal public monopoly. If Parliament, in accordance 
with the judgment of the Joint Committee, thinks thatthe 
Midland united with the Glasgow and South-Western would 
be too large, a union of the whole railway system of the king- 
dom must be considered extravagantly cumbrous and un- 
wieldy. It is something to preserve for a time the 
possibility of improvement. 

? 


REACTION IN FRANCE. 


) ig? is hard to say what advantage M. Duraurr can have 
promised himself in bringing up on Wednesday the sub- 
ject of the Constitutional Bills presented to the Assembly by 
the late Government. French party strategy is often unin- 
telligible to English politicians, and in this instance it 1s even 
more unintelligible than usual. The one thing needful to 
the Opposition at this moment is to find points upon which 
all sections of the Left and the Left Centre can agree. 
When united they are strong enough, if not to put the 
Government in a minority, at all events to reduce its majority 
to a very small figure. Technically, of course, a majority of 
ten is as good as a majority of a hundred, but the practical 
value of the two is very different ; and an Opposition which 
can command nearly half the Assembly is able to 
control the Government on every important question. The 
silence which all the important members of the Opposition 
have maintained since the change of Government seemed 
to show that, if they could not find a subject which should 
unite them, they were at all events alive to the importance 
of keeping off subjects which must divide them. M. 
Douravre’s motion is altogether incompatible with this 
theory. There was no real necessity for bringing it 
forward, and M. Gamperra’s former declarations had 
made it almost certain that he would oppose it. M. 
Duraure’s Conservative leanings may have made him 
anxious to demonstrate how little fellowship there is 
between him and the Extreme Left; but so gratuitous a 
display of the antagonism existing between himself and 
those with whom he must act, if he is to act to any purpose, 
does little credit to his political self-control. 


The debate of Wednesday is probably the last important 
debate of the Session, and we are now in a position to esti- 
mate what France has gained or lost by the resignation of 
M. Turers. The new Ministry has had an opportunity of 
declaring itself on two eminently representative questions. 
The prosecution of M. Raxc demonstrates its attitude 
towards political opponents, the restriction of civil burials 
at Lyons and elsewhere demonstrates its attitude towards 
religious opponents. Both measures are calculated to excite 
very grave uneasiness as to the fortunes of a country which 
finds itself committed to politicians like the Duke of 
Broce. That the Duke’s intentions are of the most con- 
stitutional kind, that he regards the arbitrary acts which he 
approves or condones as merely temporary exceptions to 
the Liberal policy which he proposes to adopt at a more 
convenient season, may be likely enough. He has not, we 
are ready to assume, changed his convictions, he is only 
more impressed than he was once with the necessity of 
giving effect to them at proper times and under proper con- 
ditions. Self-government, electoral independence, freedom of 
the press, the equality of all religions as regards civil rights, 
are excellent things in themselves. As soon as the country 
knows how to govern itself properly, as soon as the electors 
can fix on the right men to return without being guided 
in their choice, as soon as the press makes a proper use of its 
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immense powers, as soon as new and objectionable forms of 
belief or unbelief can be trusted not to mistake impunity 
for countenance, they shall all be set up in France. In 
the days of the Second Empire the Duke of BrocuiE could 
detect the weakness of this reasoning. He could under- 
stand that before children could learn to walk they must 
find out what their legs were made for, that the judicious 
use of a right implies the possession of a power to abuse it. 
But in the days of the Second Empire the Duke of Brocuirz 
could be Liberal because he felt secure. He might say hard 
things of the despotism under which he lived, but he knew 
all the time that this despotism was a safeguard as well 
as a fetter. Now the protecting power has fallen, and he 
has to defend his own head with his own hand. When he 
has been brought to this point there is a singular want of 
originality in his subsequent conclusions. His expedient 
for making Radicalism harmless is the same as that of 
Naroteon III. It is entirely based upon suppression. 
The Radical is not a wrong-headed citizen to be guided ; 
he is a cunning and unscrupulous enemy to be got rid of. 
As the head of a Coalition Ministry, the Duke of Brociiz 
cannot afford to discriminate too nicely between dif- 
ferent methods of suppression. If he had only himself 
to consider, he might have thought that M. Ranc would 
have been better left alone, or that there was little to be 
gained by interfering with the details of a Free-thinker’s 
funeral. But subordinates cannot always rise to the serene 
wisdom of their chief, and it is so important to keep them 
up to their duties that they must be allowed a certain dis- 
cretion in determining what their duties are. The prosecu- 
tion of M. Ranc has a special attraction probably for the 
Governor of Paris; the discouragement of civil burials has 
a special attraction for the Prefect of the Rhéne. 

If M. Ranc had been brought to trial before there had 
been time to discriminate accurately between the moral 
and legal positions of the several members of the Com- 
mune, the prosecution might not have called for any 
remark. His precise relation to the Commune would 
hardly have been made clear beforehand, and it might 
have been plausibly argued that to bring him to trial 
was to give him the most certain means of establishing 
his innocence. Since that time the degree of M. Ranc’s 
complicity in the proceedings of the Commune has been 
pretty well ascertained. It is not denied that he was 
a member of the Commune only for the first ten days of 
its existence, or that he resigned his place in it as soon as it 
was finally committed to overt hostilities with Versailles. 
To insist on his prosecution, therefore, is to maintain that 
these facts alone constitute a primdé facie case against him. 
It is impossible that a party which holds this view should 
ever live at peace with its political adversaries. The 
whole doctrine and practice of proscription is involved in 
it. M. Ranc is blamed because he did not at once 
admit to himself that no compromise was possible between 
Versailles and Paris, because he wished to find some means 
of saving the great city which had just been captured by a 
foreign enemy from undergoing further humiliation at the 
hands of its own countrymen, because he tried to do 
what, if he had succeeded in doing it, would probably have 
gained enthusiastic praise from many of the men who are 
now foremost in denouncing him. e lesson which every 
Radical will draw from this is that the most violent 
counsels are the safest. If to have tried to moderate a 
revolution is a crime against the State, the safest course is 
to do your best to secure the impunity which belongs to 
successful revolution. In the same way the Prefect of the 
Rhéne is absolutely careless of distinctions between one 
kind of civil funeral and another. It may be that all M. 
Bevt#’s allegations against the Lyons Free-thinkers are 
well founded. Their object may, as he alleges, be not 
so much to clear their own consciences from the ap- 

ce of consenting in death to a religion which 
they rejected in life, as to annoy persons of different 
views by making the numbers of those who repudiate 
Christian burial appear very much larger than they 
are. But all this may be granted without the Prefect’s 
decree being rendered any the more tolerable. M. Ducros 
does not pretend to draw any distinction between burials 
which have no other object than to annoy -and irritate 
Catholics, and burials which merely give honest expression 
to the dead man’s convictions. e funeral of M. Lirrré, 
if he died in Lyons, and the funeral of a choir boy whose 
body has been bought from his father by the Association 
—we are still assuming M. Bevtf’s statements to be 
correct—would equally have to take place at six o’clock 


in the morning. The y which applauds this decree 
proves by so doing that it is as ready to offer insults to its 
adversaries’ religion as it is to resent insults offered to its 
own religion. While it professes only to be anxious that 
no one shall be buried without Christian rites who has not 
deliberately rejected them, it really desires that the bodies 
of those who deliberately reject Christian burial shall be 
subjected to all the indignities which can conveniently be 
offered them. 

When we see what things are possible under the Duke 
of BroG.iz’s rule, we are more than ever disposed to regret 
M. TuueErs’s precipitancy in resigning office. What could the 
Assembly have done, supposing that he had chosen to take 
no notice of the vote of the 24th of May? There were two 
courses open to him, either of which would probably have 
paralysed any action that the majority might have attempted 
to take. Either he might have fallen back on his consti- 
tutional rights and dismissed his Ministers, taking care of 
course that their successors should be equally ready to 
carry out his policy and no other; or he might have pleaded 
his own anomalous position as an excuse for continuing to 
govern without a Parliamentary majority. When once it 
had been made clear that M. Turers did not mean to yield 
to the Assembly, a reaction would have set in in the ranks 
of the majority which would probably have given him the 
victory in the next critical division. The fact that he was 
willing, while the majority was not willing, to appeal to the 
constituencies, would have been a sufficient answer to any 
sneers about personal government, since readiness to stand 
the ordeal of a general election is as good a test as can be 
found of the genuineness of a ruler’s belief that his policy 
is acceptable to the mass of his countrymen. M. Tuirrs 
preferred to take a course which is formally more unim- 
— but he has taken it at the cost of handing over 

rance to the intrigues of an unscrupulous coalition. An 
adherence to constitutional formule of which the conse- 
quent disasters are so immediate and so obvious hardly 
rises above political pedantry. 


WOMEN GRADUATES. 


HE case respecting the rights of women to receive 
instruction and obtain degrees in the University of 
Edinburgh, which has just been decided by the Scotch 
Judges, has raised some questions of general interest. In 
June 1869 Miss Jex BLakeE and some other ladies addressed 
the Senate of the University asking that the Senate would 
recommend to the University Court, the governing body of 
the University, to sanction the matriculation of women as 
medical students, and their admission to the usual exami- 
nations, separate classes being formed for their instruction. 
The Senate decided to recommend that women should be 
admitted as medical students, and in November the Uni- 
versity Court resolved that women should be admitted to the 
study of medicine—that is, that instruction should be given in 
separate classes, which the medical professors were permitted 
to hold, and that they should be subject to the general regu- 
lations of the University as to matriculation, attendance on 
classes, and examinations. These regulations were a 
proved by the Chancellor, and thus acquired all the validity 
which the University authorities could impart to them. 
Several ladies subsequently passed the prelimmary exami- 
nation, were duly matriculated, and completed the first half 
of the course of study required for graduation under recog- 
nized teachers. In October 1871 two of the ladies inti- 
mated that they wished to undergo the first professional 
examination for a degree, were examined, and duly passed. 
So far things had gone with them tolerably smoothly, but 
now their difficulties began. In order to complete the study 
requisite for a degree, they had to go through another set 
of attendances on professorial classes, and they discovered 
that some of the professors declined to make up separate 
classes for them to attend ; and, independently of this, the 
Senate intimated to them that, in the opinion of its legal 
advisers, women could not be admitted to degrees, being dis- 
qualified by theirsex. The ladies had recourse to law, and they 
asked that the University authorities should be ordered to 
ensure their having proper instruction, and that they, 
should be declared entitled to have a degree conferred on 
them when they had fulfilled the ordinary conditions as to 
attendance at lectures and ing examinations. Lord 
GirrorD was the judge who had to decide the case in the 
first instance, and he decided that, as the ladies had been 
matriculated under the regulations of the University Court, 
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they had a right to graduation if they could but get the 
necessary instruction; but then the Court had no means of 
making the University afford any instruction, except in 
classes, which the professors might hold or not as 
they pleased. Both parties were dissatisfied with the de- 
cision, although the ladies, so far as it went, claimed it as 
a victory. But, in the first place, it was inoperative, for it 
left their receiving the requisite instruction a mere matter 
of chance ; and, secondly, it grounded their claim to gradua- 
tion on the special circumstance of particular regulations 
having been issued. They wished that the case should rest 
on broader grounds, and accordingly, when the Senate 
appealed to the full Court, the ladies asserted that women 
were exactly on the same footing as men for all purposes 
of University instruction and graduation, and that not in 
medicine only, but in law and theology, and every other 
faculty, women had at common law a right to be matri- 
culated, to attend the same classes with male students, and 
to receive their degrees in the same way. The Lorp Justice 
General, being also Chancellor of the University, was made a 
to the suit, and there were therefore only twelve judges 
to give their decisions, All these twelve judges are agreed in 
saying that women have at common law no right to demand 
to share the studies of men at Universities, and no right 
to demand degrees. Five of the twelve, of whom Lord 
GirrorD is one, think that it was a mere matter within the 
option of the University to let women study and take 
degrees or not, but that the University of Edinburgh, having 
chosen to do so in the faculty of medicine, is bound to give 
degrees to women who can obtain the necessary instruction, 
although no legal means exist of ensuring that such instruc- 
tion shall be given; and seven are of opinion that the 
whole course of the Universit}, so far as it has hitherto 
inted to the graduation of women, is illegal, and that no 
cotch University can of its own authority admit women 
to degrees. 

“Much of the case was thus of a purely local and tem- 
porary character, and turned on the effect of a particular 
set of regulations; and this part of the subject need not 
be pursued further, except that it may be remarked that 
the Senate, although it acted with a want of caution and 
consideration in permitting women to matriculate and go 
through the first steps necessary to a degree without having 
ascertained or determined whether it could or would grant 
their degrees, yet was clearly justified in submitting to a 
court of law the important question whether women are 
capable of taking degrees. No one doubts that not only an 
Act of Parliament, but that the Crown by a mere exercise 
of its prerogative, could empower the Universities to grant 
degrees to women; but the ladies argue that no such new 
power is necessary, and that the existing constitution of 
the Universities is such that women can claim just as much 
as men can to have degrees conferred on them. To esta- 
blish or to refute this claim it was necessary to go far 
back into the history of the Universities, and the industry 
of counsel collected a very curious and interesting mass of 
materials bearing on the point. A printed case was 
delivered on each side, and both cases, and especially 
that for the Senate, were drawn with great skill and 
care, and will henceforth constitute very valuable docu- 
ments for all interested in University questions. The 
University of Edinburgh was formed on the model of 
that of Glasgow, and that of Glasgow was formed on 
that of Bologna. Much curious antiquarian research was 
therefore bestowed on the question whether, under the 
constitution of the University of Bologna, women were 
admissible to degrees. That there have been instances, 
though very rare, of women being appointed to teach in 
the University of Bologna appears certain, and it may 
sc be admitted that women received degrees from the 

niversity. But it isnot clearthat any woman ever received 
a degree without the special injunction of the Pope or 
Emperor that she should receive a degree; and it is 
not disputed that the Crown may interpose its authority 
either on behalf of any one woman or of women generally. 
There is, however, no trustworthy evidence to show that 
any woman ever studied at Bologna and obtained a degree 
as the natural sequence of her studies. The Scotch judges 
did not rest their decisions on what had taken place 
at Bologna. It was by a reference to Scotch academical 
history and by the interpretations they put on that 
history that they were guided. It is incontestable that 
no woman has ever studied and graduated in a Scotch 

University. The custom of centuries runs entirely in one 
way. t is the interpretation to be put on this enstom, 


and the legal force to be assigned to it? The majority 
of the judges held that the custom showed that the Uni- 
versities had been designed and used for the service of 
male students only; that therefore no woman could par- 
ticipate in any of their advantages, and that any University 
which affected to permit women to share in the studies 
and attain the degrees reserved for male students only, 
was going beyond its powers, and all steps it might 
take to carry out its views were wholly invalid and illegal. 
The minority held that, although no woman could claim 
to study or receive a degree at a University, there was 
no obstacle presented by the custom which would bar a 
University from admitting women to study and giving 
them degrees if at any time it chose to do so. But then 
those to whom this permission was accorded would be 
strictly bound by the terms of the permission. The Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh had chosen to allow women to 
study if the professors thought fit to set up separate 
classes for them. The Court could not go beyond this. 
It could not order the professors to set up separate classes, 
It must leave the ladies without any security that, if they 
began their studies, they would ever be able so to prosecute 
them as to gain a title to a degree. But what the minority 
of the judges asserted, and the majority denied, was that, 
if the ladies succeeded in getting the necessary instruction, 
then the University could and ought to give them a degree. 


Unless an appeal is successfully made to the House of 
Lords, the question as regards the Scotch Universities is 
now set at rest, and the incapacity of women to receive 
University degrees is a part of Scotch law. It is of such 
paramount importance that young women should not be 
considered entitled to receive mixed instruction with 
young men on any subjects at all, and more especially 
on such subjects as anatomy, that our regret for any 
hardship which the particular ladies who have now been 
defeated may have sustained is lost in satisfaction at 
the Universities being freed from what must have been 
a cause of great and increasing scandal. Still it is 
impossible not to feel sympathy with ladies who were 
allowed to prosecute their studies for a long time in the 
natural expectation of receiving a degree, and then found 
this natural expectation disappointed. It is also impossible 
not to see that women generally who wish to practise as 
doctors are under a great disadvantage which should be 
removed if possible. No woman is allowed by law to practise 
asa doctor unless she can obtain a degree fromsome Univer- 
sity in the United Kingdom, or a qualifying licence from a 
medical association. ‘These qualifying licences seem prac- 
tically very hard for women to get, and in any case a woman 
doctor cannot compete on fair terms with a man if he is to 
be allowed to get a degree and she is not. As the degrees 
of foreign Universities are not recognized here, a woman 
cannot get a fair start as the law now stands, if she wishes 
to practise as a doctor occupying a clear and undeniable 
legal position. It is true that she is equally debarred from 
practising as a barrister or solicitor; but then society has 
for the present made up its mind that it will not have 
women barristers or women solicitors. The peculiar hard- 
ship under which women wishing to practise medicine 
suffer is that, while they find that society admits that they 
ought to be allowed to practise as doctors, and especially in 
branches of medicine relating to their own sex, they are 
kept out of the profession by rules requiring them to take 
a degree, while no University will give them a degree. The 
minority of the Scotch Judges seem to have been struck by 
this, and to have thought that a University might give them 
degrees, making such regulations as it might think proper 
for preventing the scandal of mixed classes. Nor does any 
one doubt that a charter from the Crown would remove all 
the difficulties in the way of the Scotch Universities grant- 
ing degrees to women. The real question, therefore, is 
whether the Universities should be empowered to grant 
medical degrees to women. That they should be so em- 
powered appears the simple, but is not, we think, the 
true, solution of the difficulty. Degrees must be given 
not only after examination, but after instruction under 
authorized teachers; for otherwise the standard of the 
University would be lowered, and women would not really 
be placed on an equality with men, as no one would believe 
that a mere examination was as good a test as an examina- 
tion coupled with a certificate of having received proper in- 
struction. Women must be enabled to study medicine as 
well as to take a medical degree. But the teachers whose 
time is occupied in teaching men cannot be expected to go 
over all their work again for the benefit of a handful of 
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enterprising young women; and even though the 
classes were separate, it is in every way undesirable 
that young women should be studying and leading a sort 
of half-public life in a University town. The best thing 
probably that could be arranged would be that there should 
be one centre, not being a University town, where all women 
desirous of practising medicine should be obliged to study, 
and where the existence of a large population and one or 
more large hospitals would give a sufficient field for study, 
and where able medical men might be found to teach. The 
final test of an examination might then be applied under the 
authority ofa University or other public body, and the women 
who had thus studied satisfactorily, and passed a satisfactory 
examination, which should be as severe a one as would be 
applied to men, might be allowed to practise, and would 
have as good a chance as it is in the nature of things they 
should have of starting on equal terms with men. 


i 


THE EDUCATION ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 


_ current objections to the Education Act Amendment 
Bill range themselves under four heads. There is the 
educational objection, the Dissenters’ objection, the philan- 
thropie objection, and the ratepayers’ objection. The edu- 
cational objection finds expression in the motion of which 
Mr. Trevetyan has given notice. It quarrels with the Bill 
because it does not go far enough. After the introduction 
of compulsion into the Scotch Education Act, and the inti- 
mation from Mr. Forster that he hoped this year to apply 
similar provisions to England and Wales, it is not wonderful 
that disappointment should be felt at the unexpectedly 
limited scope of the present measure. But, without denying 
that this disappointment is both natural and legitimate, itmay 
be pointed out that the present moment would not in all re- 
spects have been favourable to the change. Coupled as it 
must have been with the retention in effect of the 25th Clause 
of the Education Act, it would have encountered the violent 
hostility of some of the very Liberals who profess themselves 
aggrieved by the omission of the compulsory clauses from 
the present Bill. A considerable section of the Conservatives 
would have made common cause with the discontented Libe- 
rals, and though it is probable that the Government would 
have been able to carry their scheme, it is still possible that 
they might have failed to do so. It is clear that, in the 
long run, compulsion would have lost more by being 
absolutely rejected, even if only for a time, than it will lose 
by further postponement. Again, assuming that a Bill 
making compulsion universal had been carried, under what 
circumstances would the experiment have been tried? It 
would have been tried in a time of great languor on the 
part of the Liberals, and of immense unwillingness on the 
part of the ratepayers to pay anything more than they pay 
already. Whatever had been the machinery by which com- 
pulsion was brought to bear, it would have involved a certain 
increase of local expenditure and a corresponding increase 
of local burdens. Instead, therefore, of compulsion being 
tried, as it is now, by School Boards who adopt it of their 
own free will, it would have been tried by School Boards 
distinctly hostile to the experiment. On the whole 
we believe that, in spite of these drawbacks, elementary 
education would have been a gainer by the assimilation of 
the English to the Scotch Act; but there was enough to be 
said on the other side to make the reluctance of Mr. 
Forster’s colleagues intelligible, if not heroic. 
The Dissenters’ objection was very fully stated—it has 
never had to complain of any omissions in this 
at the Westminster Palace Hotel on Tuesday. Mr. 
Date has discovered that Mr. Forster is an agent 
in the great Ultramontane conspiracy which has its 
branches in every country in Europe. This may be re- 
garded as a new and improved version of the Jesuit in 
- Disguise argument. We are familiar with it as applied to 
Mr. Guapstoye or as stated by Mr. WHALLEY ; but there is 
some novelty in its application to Mr. Forster, and in its 
employment by a Liberal of real ability and otherwise of 
perfect sanity. The real question at issue, says Mr. Dats, 
is the question whether the priesthood shall have the 
elementary education of the young in their hands, or 
whether it shall be under national control. This is a far 
more imposing way of stating the dilemma than to say 
that the question is whether little Tom or Harry shall be 
allowed to learn reading and writing at the parson’s school 
—with full right reserved to their parents to withdraw 


them when the Church Catechism is taught—or whether a 
new and otherwise unneeded school shall be built in order 
that they may learn to read and write in a room the 
atmosphere of which has never been polluted by the 
recitation of sectarian formularies. But the latter way has 
the merit of being in conformity with the facts, which the 
former has not. The clergy of the Church of England are 
not, in the sense which Mr. Date attaches to the term, a 
priesthood at all. The instances in which there is any seri- 
ous attempt to pervert the secular education of children 
into an instrument of underhand or overbearing proselytism 
may probably be counted on the fingers. As Mr. Forsrer 
told the Rochdale deputation on the same afternoon, it is 
strange, if such breaches of the law are matters of daily 
occurrence, that they are not reported to the Education 
Department, considering that there are thousands of persons 
all over the country watching the operation of the Act, with 
the view of finding out whether it is strictly obeyed in this 
particular. Before the Dissenters’ case can be made out to 
the satisfaction of any reasonable politician, it must be 
shown that the conscience clause is after all a failure, that 
it does not protect the conscience of the parent, or prevent 
him from being virtually compelled or cajoled to let his 
child be taught a religion which he himself disbelieves. 
Show me a single case, says Mr. Forster, in which 
the law has been disobeyed, and I will take care 
that the Parliamentary grant is withdrawn from it. 
A school from which the Parliamentary grant had been 
withdrawn on this ground would cease to be a school 
conducted in accordance with the regulations contained 
in the 7th section of the Education Act, and consequently 
would cease to be a public elementary school. The 3rd 
Clause of the Amending Bill provides that the Guardians 
shall not make relief or allowance dependent on the child’s 
attending any public elementary school other than such 
as may be selected by the parent ; but this leaves them the 
right to refuse relief or allowance if the parent sends the child 
to a school which has ceased to be a public elementary 
school. Mr. Date will hardly deny that if the “ priesthood ” 
are to have the elementary education of the young in their 
hands, subject to a rigid conscience clause, they can scarcely 
make very much of their opportunity. Unless there is 
something occult in the influence of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic when taught in the parson’s school, the first 
step to carrying out the Ultramontane conspiracy must be to 
defy or evade the rule which limits religious teaching to 
certain hours, and leaves it to the parent to decide whether 
his child shall attend school during those hours or remain 
away from it. The Nonconformist organization must be 
worth very little if it is unable to bring cases of such de- 
fiance or evasion to the knowledge of the Education De- 
partment. 

The philanthropic objection to the Bill is founded on the 
notion that contact with the Guardians, even thoughthe pay- 
ment received from them be called allowance and not relief, 
will tend to increase the number of paupers. To us this 
objection seems of s0 little weight that we only regret that 
the Bill does not go further, and call the allowance made 
to enable a parent to obey the law in the matter of educating 
his child by the same name as is given to the allowance made 
to enable a parent to obey the law in the matterof feeding his 
child. The real danger lies in the opposite direction. In 
Manchester, for example, there are something like four thou- 
sand children receiving education at the expense of the rate- 
payers. It can hardly be doubted that, if the parents of these 
children were ranked as paupers by reason of their children’s 
schooling being paid for from this source, the great majority 
of them would find means to pay the school fees. Suppose 
that the parents of a hundred children were unable to do 
this and became paupers, which is the more dangerous 
alternative—that the parents of a hundred children should 
become actual paupers, or that the parents of four thou- 
sand children should learn to regard the community 
as bound in some undefined way to take the burden 
of educating their children off their shoulders? Why 
this lesson should be less injurious where educating 
children is concerned than where feeding and clothing 
children is concerned, is more than we can under- 
stand. No doubt it would be a melancholy thing to 
see a parent who had been making a valiant struggle 
against pauperism succumb under the added weight of a 
school fee. But is it aless melancholy thing to see a parent 
who has been making a valiant struggle against pauperism 
succumb under the burden of having to feed his child as 
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well as himself? The ——— of a man sinking into 
pauperism through no fault of his own, is always a sad one, 
and if it is avoided in the former case by calling the pay- 
ment made to him by the Guardians allowance instead of 
relief, what can be said against avoiding it by the same 
easy process in the latter case also ? 

The ratepayers’ objection, which has inspired Mr. Torrens 
to move the previous question, is the weakest of the four. 
Whatever other charges may hereafter be removed from 
the shoulders of the ratepayers and planted on the shoulders 
of the taxpayers, it is hardly possible that the cost of edu- 
cating paupers or semi-paupers should be amongst them. 
The educational allowance provided for in the Bill is 
sufficiently near akin to other forms of poor relief to make 
it essential to subject it to the restriction involved in local 
collection. If the money wanted to pay the school fees for 
children whose parents are too poor to pay them is ever 
drawn from the national exchequer, a national poor 
rate, and its inevitable accompaniment, national bank- 
ruptcy, will not be far off. Of course Mr. Torrens 
does not see this—the professed friends of the rate- 
payer rarely do see the consequences of their own pro- 
posals; but any one who takes the trouble to follow the 
arguments by which the previous question will be supported 
will see for himself that they have only to be carried a 
little further to bear the construction here put on them. In 
the interests of sound finance, as well as of elementary 
education, Mr. Torrens’s amendment ought to be visited 
with summary and decisive rejection. 


LORD STANHOPE’S PROPOSED ORDER OF MERIT. 


A® Lord Srannopsr’s sympathy with men of letters is 
undoubtedly genuine, he may be congratulated on the 
failure of his proposal to create a literary order of knight- 
hood. An affected superiority to external distinctions would 
be entitled to little respect; and the great majority of 
writers of books probably share the tastes and feelings of 
the class to which they generally belong. The comparative 
rarity of titles and decorations reconciles ordi English- 
men to the unadorned condition which is their inevitable 
destiny ; but those whom birth, or fortune, or official rank 
places within reach of titular promotion, display for the 
most part no cynical indifference to the labels which indi- 
cate their superiority to their neighbours. The aristocratic 
institutions and customs of the country have produced 
more or less regular gradations of a society which is essen- 
tially one. Professional or official precedence is almost 
exclusively valued because it usually confers a certain social 
rank. Even civic knights enjoy a local superiority over 
envious rivals; and medical baronets, both in virtue of their 
wealth and of their personal distinction, take their natural 
place in the hereditary equestrian order. After the cession 
of the Ionian Islands, the order of St. Michael and St. George, 
previously confined to officials who had served in the Mediter- 
ranean, was converted into a mode of recognising the meritsof 
eminent colonists; and the Government of the day took into 
consideration the means of giving lustre to the new distinc- 
tion. Accordingly several eminent Englishmen who had 
at different times served in the Colonial Office were induced 
to lend their names to the order as decoys. Since that time 
the colonists have appreciated a title which they might 
have despised if it had been strictly confined to themselves. 
An Order of Merit would only indicate the opinion of the 
Crown or of the Minister of the day that the recipient had 
attained a certain standard of literary excellence. Although 
opinions are changing, English taste would still be offended 
by an official appraisement of the abilities and performances 
of scholars, historians,and novelists. There is no objection to 
the occasional bestowal of a title on an author,a painter, or an 
architect, but it would be inconvenient that a decoration and 
title should be claimed as a right on pain of resentment and 
dissatisfaction. The rank of a Knight Bachelor is not highly 
exalted, but an Academician who is knighted is so far on a 
level with an Attorney-General or a Judge. The com- 
parative estimation of acquired and of hereditary rank is 
curiously illustrated by the privilege claimed by sons of 
= of declining knighthood when they are promoted to 
egal or judicial offices. The Order of the Garter has for 
centuries retained its acknowledged pre-eminence because 
it has with undeviating consistency been bestowed as a 
reward of rank, and not of merit. If poets and novelists 
were made Knights of the Garter, there would be often a 


difference of opinion as to their claims to distinction; but 
the Minister of the day judges with unerring certainty 
whether a candidate for the blue ribbon is a duke, or perhaps 
an earl of great estate. Lord Stannorsz would never think of 
degrading the order to which he belongs by squandering 
the badges of St. George in recognition of genius or of 
learning. Commoners, whether they write books or pursue 
other lawful occupations, are perfectly content to admire 
Knights of the Garter at a respectful distance; but perhaps 
they might object to be ticketed off as third-class dignitaries 
of some inferior and newfangled order. 


When persons eminent in art, in science, or in literature 
happen to possess competent fortunes, it has been the 
custom to give them hereditary rank. Sir Water Scorr 
and Sir Joun HerscHeL were made baronets; Mr. Hatiam 
is said to have declined a similar honour; Lord Lyrron’s 
peerage was earned rather by his novels, and Lord 
Macavtay’s by his History and Essays, than by the Par- 
liamentary or official services of either orator; and Mr. 
Grore, long after he had ceased to be an active politician, 
refused to accept a peerage. If Lord Byron had lived 
thirty years longer, he would probably have become an Karl 
and a Knight of the Garter; SHELLEY would have inherited a 
baronetage and alanded estate; and he also, in the probable 
contingency of his having conformed to orthodox and con- 
stitutional principles, would almost certainly have been 
raised to the peerage. Mr. Mitt was too stern a Repub- 
lican to have accepted a title from any Minister; but he 
would probably have objected as strongly to a literary 
knighthood as to social and hereditary rank. It would 
be difficult to discover an instance of neglected merit such 
as that for which Lord SranHore sought public recog- 
nition and reward. If it could be proved that successive 
Ministers have been unduly chary of honours in the case 
of men of letters, they might also be guilty of over- 
sight and error in the distribution of the Order of 
Merit; though it is far more probable that they would 
err on the side of laxity and profusion, Mr. Giapsroxe 
has a real interest in literature, and he is capable of 
appreciating its greatest achievements. Mr. Disraeui, 
himself a brilliant writer, has neither cultivated the 
society of his literary equals, nor indicated in his books 
any knowledge of their works. Lord Patmerston’s great 
abilities were compatible with an amusing ignorance of 
books. The only literary judgment which he is known to 
have formed or borrowed was the whimsical proposition 
that Suaxspears’s plays were written by Bacon. Sir 
Roserr Peet, though he was a scholar, anticipated Prince 
Ausert in his habitual preference of science to literature. 
Lord Patmerston’s contemptuous indifference to genius and 
merit was conspicuously illustrated by the pension which 
he bestowed on an illiterate buffoon who called him- 
self poet-laureate to an African savage. Mr. Giapsroxe 
would dispense the favours of the Crown more justly; but 
there is no security for the competence or honesty of his 
successors. 


Among the lower rank of authors, the definition of a 
literary man is a man who makes a livelihood by some 
kind of written composition. There is no reason why 2 
great author should not maintain himself by his industry ; 
but minor novelists, collectors of gossip, and even manu- 
facturers of rhymed burlesques, form the bulk of the class 
which in former times derived its name from its supposed 
residence. The so-called literary community frequently 
affects a democratic contempt for the rank and titles which 
have hitherto seemed unattainable; but the creation of an 
Order of Literary Merit would produce among the minor 
votaries of the Muses painful excitement rather than super- 
cilious indifference. A careless Minister would find it easier to 
decorate Bavius and Mzvivs than to be incessantly pestered 
with their sarcasms and complaints. It would be necessary 
to extend the distinction to women, who probably now write 
the greater number of novels; and it must be confessed 
that the greatest living novelist is a woman. Even if the 
Crown, on the suggestion of the House of Lords, had created 
the Order, its value would in the first instance have de- 
pended entirely on the willingness of the principal living 
writers to imitate the self-sacrificing Knights of St. Michael 
and St. George. If Mr. Tenxysoy, Mr. Browyine, Mr. 
Herpert Spencer, Mr. Darwry, Mr. Frovupe, and Mr. Free- 
MAN had declined the honour, Grub Street would have been 
ashamed to accept the leavings of Parnassus or Academus. 
Another class of writers, of whom some are deficient 
neither in ability nor in influence, would have been 
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necessarily omitted in the distribution of honours. Nearly 
all political controversy, and a great part of literary 
criticism, is ‘anonymous, although the names of some 
principal contributors to periodical literature may be 
known in a limited circle. Political journalists would for 
good reasons be disinclined to accept badges and ribbons from 
any Minister to whom they were not unusually devoted ; and 
the most faithful admirers and eulogists of great statesmen 
would only incur ridicule if they accepted such a reward 
for their enthusiasm. The popular opinion of the vanity of 
authors is not without foundation; but the vast amount of 
knowledge and the quality of intellect which find anony- 
mous expression prove that the English virtue of pride is 
shared by some members of the literary community. The 
same feeling gives effect to the prohibition against the 
acceptance of foreign Orders, which is thought by Lord 
Hovcuton to be mere usurpation. Although no penalty 
attaches to the use of Continental stars and ribbons, a 
decoration which is not recognized by the English Court 
or Government seems to most persons not worth display- 
ing. To sentimentalists it may probably appear a melan- 
choly truth that the aristocracy and the upper classes in 
general share with Royalty the power of depreciating the 
value of all honours which imply no advancement in 
social position. Lord Srannope would probably not 
shrink from the duty of wearing the Grand Cross of 
the Literary Order; and it might also be conferred 
on Lord Hovautoy, or on the Duke of ArGyLt in con- 
sideration of his work on the Reign of Law. It would 
be difficult to find half-a-dozen other peers who have 
published as many volumes; and it unfortunately happens 
that distinctions which have no association with rank are 
generally regarded with indifference. The Americans from 
the first establishment of the Republic showed good taste 
and good sense in not importing outlandish orders and de- 
corations, and though a human love of titles has in the 
United States found other veuts, every citizen who styles 
himself Honourable must have held some public func- 
tion; every Colonel and Major has been connected with 
a military organization, and the innumerable Judges sit 
or have sat on the Bench. Insular conceit suggests that 
in England the happy mean has been attained. Knight- 
hoods of the Bath, of the Star of India, and of St. Michael 
and St. George are cheap and legitimate rewards for public 
service ; and the Garter supplies the exceptional want of an 
object of desire and ambition to those who have nothing 
else on earth to which they can aspire. The distinctions 
which may from time to time be fitly conferred on men of 
letters ought not to be of a kind exclusively appropriated to 
themselves. 


MARSHALL OF WEAVERTAM. 


gg hitherto undistinguished name which heads this 
article has been brought into sudden publicity by the 
proceedings at the Eddisbury Petty Sessions last Monday. 
On Tuesday morning Mr. awoke and 
found himself famous. But local notoriety is not enough 
for a spirit hungering after distinction, and Mr. MarsHa.’s 
exploits deserve to be known and appreciated beyond the 
narrow limits of his own neighbourhood. We will say with 
frankness that we are not going to praise him. It may be 
fairly doubted, however, whether he has sufficient intelli- 
gence to distinguish praise from blame. Judging from his 
amusements, he probably belongs to that unhappy class 
which is given to brutal sports because it is dull, and dull 
because wealth which it does not know how to use has 
raised it above the necessity of making a living by unskilled 
labour. The mere fact that he is talked about may minister 
to the soul of Mr. Wim11am Marswatt all the excitement 
that it needs. So faras the matter rests with us, this modest 
craving shall not go unsatisfied. 

The 23rd of May last was a high holiday at Weaverham. 
For weeks beforehand Mr. Marswati’s energies had been 
devoted to the organization of a Great International Cock- 
fight. The nations represented were England and Ireland, 
and the battle was to be fought out in Mr. Marsnatu’s 
harness-room. The birds were brought in early in the 
‘morning, and at three o’clock in the afternoon Mr. 
MarsHatt and his friends were beginning to taste the 
sweets which cruelty and gambling yield when combined in 
judicious proportion. At this point the police were an- 
nounced by means of a horn blown by a scout. Mr. 
MarsHALL seen all his doors and windows properly 


hours. Unfortunately his walls were not so high but that 
they could be scaled, and by this means the police made 
their way into the stable-yard. Mr. Marsnatt’s friends 
were too modest to care about being known. The organizers 
of a Great International Cockfight ought to have been superior 
to such weakness, but the facts that they all objected to their 
names being taken down, and that two of them jumped 
over the wall and ran away in time to avoid recognition, 
make it clear that in this re these heroes were only 
human. We must do Mr. the justice to say 
that he himself was far above feeling any shame in the 
matter. He had been warned by the Police Superintendent 
that everything was known, and that if he persisted in 
going on with the cockfight he would be interrupted. But 
his spirit only rose under opposition. His proud answer 
was, “I will give the police a ‘run up’ for it,” meaning, as 
the Superintendent tamely translated the phrase, “that he 
“would persist in the cockfight, and that the police must 
“catch them if they could.” This is the first aspect in 
which this disgraceful case calls for notice. Mr. MarsHat 
and twenty-six other gentlemen, many of them said to 
“hold high position in the county,” have not only broken 
the law, but broken it after formal warning. With what 
face can men of the upper classes talk of enforcing the 
law against the lower classes when they themselves per- 
sist in defying it? Here are a number of persons— 
gentlemen by courtesy—detected in treating the law with 
as much contempt as could have been shown it by the pro- 
fessedly criminal class. Indeed, if the professedly criminal 
class had the advantage of a previous warning, it would 
usually be better advised than to persevere in its designs. 
The inevitable lesson which the criminal class will draw 
from the facts is that Mr. Marsnatt and his friends are allied 
with them in spirit, however far they may be removed from 
them in circumstances—a lesson which, however just it may 
be, is not likely to increase their reverence for the existing 
state of society. It is clear that some alteration of the law 
is needed to meet cases where the offence is deliberately 
committed after warning given and received. It is not the 
same thing to break the law thoughtlessly, and to break it 
of set purpose and with the avowed intention of taking 
the consequences. This kind of temper should be met by 
making the consequences very much more serious than they 
otherwise would be. 


So far we have treated the affair as simply a 
breach of the law committed by persons who ought 
to have known better. There is another aspect of it, 
however, in which Mr. Wint1AM MarsHALL comes out to 
still greater disadvantage. To defy the law must always 
be an act deserving high blame ; but whereas there are some 
actions which are only censurable because they are forbid- 
den by law, there are others which are disgusting and de- 
grading in their own nature. Supposing that Mr. MarsHan 
had been a poulterer or bird-catcher, and had been detected 
plucking live fowls or mutilating singing birds, he 
would have been justly punished for his cruelty. At 
Weaverham equal cruelty was done, not to make a live- 
lihood, but to amuse men too incapable of finding amuse- 
ment in anything except the infliction of pain. It is con- 
ceivable that simple cockfighting might be defended on 
the plea that game cocks will fight even when left to them- 
selves, and that there is no cruelty in letting them indulge 
their natural taste for warfare. But how about the prepara- 
tion which Mr. MarsHatt’s victims had undergone? The 
account in the Daily Telegraph describes it in these terms :— 
“The natural spurs were cut off” to be replaced with 
steel spurs—‘ the body completely plucked, the throat 
“ shaved, and the head denuded of everything in the shape 
“ of feathers which would enable the opposing bird to ob- 
“tain a hold and so stop the fight. Matters were so 
“ arranged that the only way in which the bird could es- 
“cape was by winning the battle.” And the 7imes’ ac- 
count describes the floor of the harness-room—before the 
fight, be it remembered—as “ covered with feathers” ; and 
says of a man named Marrnew Harrorp, who had come in 
charge of the Irish cocks, that “his face was scratched, and 
“that he was nearly covered with down and feathers ”— 
pretty good evidence as to the nature of his employment 
for some time before. It is of no more use, of course, to argue 
with Mr. Marsuat or his friends than it would be to argue 
with the aforesaid poulterer or bird-catcher. Indeed, of the 
two, the tradesman would probably better repay the pro- 
cess than the gentleman. There is only one way in which 
Mr. MarsHatt can be reached; and that, though he has 


secured, and hoped perhaps to stand a siege for several 


escaped for the time, we sincerely trust may yet be brought 
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to bear upon him. As we understand the short accounts 
given in the London papers, Mr. MarsHaLt was summoned 
before the Petty Sessions on the charge of “ permitting or 
“suffering a place to be used” fpr the purpose of cock- 
fighting ; and for this offence, subject to the decision of a 
ease which was asked for in the Court above, he was fined 
1ol., which in his case is probably equivalent to no punish- 
ment at all. But the facts disclosed suggest that it may be 
practicable for the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals to proceed against him for aiding and abetting in 
the preliminary barbarities. The poulterer detected pluck- 
ing fowls alive would in all probability be sent to prison 
without the option of a fine, though to him a fine might 
mean serious inconvenience. If Mr. Marsmatr can be con- 
victed of ordering or sanctioning the plucking of fowls 
alive, there will be far more reason for sending him to 
prison than there would be in the ease of the poulterer. 
The originator of a Great International Coekfight enjoys 
no doubt inherited wealth—it is pretty safe to say that 
he has not made it for himself—and to fine him is 
merely to make his pleasures more costly, and there- 
fore perhaps more agreeable. It is not uncommon for a 
magistrate to tell a poor man who has been convicted of 
grossly ill-using some animal that the case cannot be ade- 
quately dealt with by a fine. We submit that Mr. WILLIAM 
Marswatt’s is precisely a case of this sort. Nature has 
probably gifted him with a happy insensibility to every- 
thing but bodily inconvenience; and imprisonment with 
hard labour does entail bodily inconvenience. One element 
of prison discipline, however, we would willingly spare him. 
Instead of being subjected to solitary confinement, he should 
work out his sentence in company with the six-and-twenty 
other gentlemen of Cheshire—“ many of them,” it is said, 
“oecupying high positions in the county ””—whose names 
have not yet been made public, but to whom we promise 
their fall share in Mr. Marswatt’s honours whenever they 
are made public. If itis worth while to have a law against 
cruelty to animals, it is worth while to show that it is a 
law which is no respecter of persons. = 


THE SHAH AND SOCIETY. 


HE Keighley Republican Club, we learn from the newspapers, 
has passed a resolution expressive of disapprobation at the 
reception accorded to the Shah. TheShah undoubtedly represents 
all that is opposed to Republicanism; covered with the results of 
unproductive labour, he must be the bugbear of political econo- 
mists and Free-traders. Shah-worship is incompatible with the 
prospect of an enlightened democracy ; the Club is disgusted, and 
perhaps the Keighley gentlemen who op te it have a dim con- 
sciousness that the enthusiasm displayed during the past fortnight 
will be ascribed by their opponents to the influence of that Con- 
setvative reaction which is paralysing the country. On the acces- 
sion to office of the Conservative party mutual concessions will be 
made between the Shah and Mr. Disraeli, affecting the exercise of 
the franchise, and all persons objecting to despotism will receive 
one hundred blows on the soles of their feet. In these days no- 
thing can be done without a deep reason to account forit. An 
Eastern potentate could not be led by curiosity alone to pay Eng- 
land a visit; nor could the English populace take such an interest 
in him were not hidden motives at work. What the nature of 
some of these motives is, philosophy has not been behindhand in 
explaining to us; and a lively writer in the Spectator informs the 
world that the explanation of the popular desire to see the Shah is 
to be found in “the symbolizing craving of the idealist feeling.” 
There is nothi which conveys an idea so clearly as the use of 
—— participles, and this interpretation leaves but little to be 
esired, 

London has certainly never had such a lion; and if the largest 
ballroom in St. James's Square could have advertised the appear- 
ance of Joan of Arc or Aspasia, Joanna Southcote or St. Paul, the 
anxiety to catch a glimpse of our illustrious visitor would have left 
the room empty. tional conversation has been suspended ; had 
the countryman waited until the stream of Shah-talk had run by, 
he would have waited to eternity, te. for the fortnight during 
which he had secured rooms at his hotel in Albemarle Street. 
Cynicism has been silent; there has been so much to do and so 
much to stare at, that there has been no leisure to criticize. Yet 
English society was not prepared for this visit by any extensive 
acquaintance with the kingdoms over which the Shah rules, 
There are human beings who, like Lord Pollington, have been to 
Teheran ; there are others who have read the travels Lord Polling- 
ton published when he came back; but the great mass of people 
who thrust their heads between bars, climbed up lamp-posts, 
gesticulated out of windows, and paid ridiculous prices for 
reserved seats, had neither been to Te nor read Half Round 
the Old World. The diamonds no doubt have a t deal to do 
withit. Treasures, whether hidden or revealed, exercise thestrongest 
effect upon the human imagination, and the realization of wealth 


has a special influence over all. ‘An emperor in his nightcap,” 
says Goldsmith, “ would not meet with half the respect of an 
emperor with a glittering crown.” The interest felt in the glitter 
may be traced on ail sides. Stories relating to the Shah have reached 
obscure country houses within a week after they were current 
in town. To see the Shah was the first and highest object of 
life, but the next has been to hear stories told about him. 
His name excites the ardour of provincial etymologists, Does 
he like this? what does he think of that? what English 
institution will he found first on his return home? or will he 
not hire some country house near London, send for one 
or two wives in deference to our habits, and take his seat in the 
House of Lords? We may suggest to intending lessors that, in 
case of any damage done, they will not obtain compensation from 
the Government, as Mr. Evelyn did in 1698, when the sum of 
150/. was paid to him on account of the state in which his house 
was left by the Czar after his three months’ visit to Wotton. 
Knole might be given up to the Shah pending the proceedings now 
being taken—an arrangement which would be sure to recommend 
itself to its reverend and noble owner. Our late visitor has seen 
all we have to show—our ileet, our soldiers, the resources of our 
State, the pleasures of our leisure hours, our country palaces, our 
well-dressed society. He has run through in a fortnight what 
many men might not see in the course of years. Sight-seeing has 
been made as easy to him as that most laborious of occupations can 
be made. All classes of the community have shown the same 
interest in him, Even the embankments past which the express 
trains hurried have been lined by men, women, and children, who 
surely must have entertained a hope that the Shah would prove 
himself a worthy descendant of prehistorie man, whisk him- 
self out of his saloon, and run along the tops of the carriages until 
he reached the engine. Unfortunately he has behaved much as 
an English gentleman would behave, and has sadly disappointed 
the expectations of those who were ready to chronicle any rever- 
sion to an Eastern type. One newspaper expresses an anxiety to see 
his diary. This is a natural wish, and in order to calm the popular 
mind we give the following telegram, as one which suggests itself as 
bearing the impress of truth upon it:—‘ Light of my eyes and 
thirty-first favourite, I write this from the metropolis of a distant 
island, where the ruler, following the course always adopted upon 
similar occasions, has lent me her palace. I have been to Stafford 
Tlouse and the Zoological Gardens, and have seen all the different 
classes of which this great and thriving country is composed. 
I will explain to you on’a subsequent occasion the different modes 
of manufacture in vogue in the chief towns, the details of the last 
census, and the statistics of the proportions between the male and 
female births, which I learnt from the Lord Mayor and other 
municipal functionaries, at various entertainments given tome. I 
am much pleased by the many ingenious contrivances to economize 
labour, pos I have bought for you a curious piece of mechanism, a 
black bear which shakes its head in a most interesting manner. 
Everything is done to gratify my search forinformation. The popu- 
lace, mindful of the policy which has always governed my actions, 
and aware of the improvements I have effected at home, has 
testified its enthusiastic sympathy with my visit. The affairs of 
this nation are conducted by two Houses, which deliberate in the 
capital. One is the House of Lords, which plays and watches a 
game called Polo, of great utility to the people. The other is the 
House of Commons, which I am informed has done nothing 
during the course of this year but dine last Saturday at Greenwich. 
I have been wholly unable to’ understand the nomenclature of 
political parties; but the Grand Vizier is at present engaged in 
the task, and a Select Committee of the House of Commons has 
been appointed to supply him withinformation. Among the man 
useful and admirable institutions of this country, this, thoug 
not to be compared with Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition and the 
Crystal Palace, has especially struck me, and I shall introduce it 
on my return home, and thus be always able to moderate and check 
the inroads of democracy by referring its demands to the considera- 
tion of a Select Committee. Two of my suite will explain to you 
the working of the press, or the free expression of thoughtful opinion. 
They are at present engaged in a a popular work called 
Mangnall’s Questions, by the study of which many of the 
Ministers of this country have risen to eminence, by follow- 
ing in whose enlightened steps I shall be enabled to reign over a 
happy population. Keep my slaves in order, and let two hundred 
be_bastinadoed in remembrance of me. Adieu.” 

Such has been the impression produced upon the Shah, the cost of 
telegraphy having exercised a natural effect upon the diction used. 
As the telegraph becomes more widely known, pleonasms and titles 
must die out, as nobody would in these og we days pay an extra 

inea to be called King of Kings. We have already seen that 
it is in obedience to its symbolizing craving that the populace 
has been in a delirium of excitement during the Shah’s visit. 
Plus sapit vulgus, quia tantum quantum opus est sapit. The reason 
of the welcome given to the Shah by the leisured classes is no less 
clear. Society is governed by the necessity of providing occupa- 
tion for its unmarried members, Unmarried women form the 
majority of every household, and nothing checks their steady in- 
crease from deeade to decade and from year to year. Food is 
plentiful ; neither famines nor fevers decimate them ; Malthus is not 
read. To the elder succeed the younger, equally healthy and 

ood-natured, equally unable to “dress on 15/. a year as ladies.” 
Enedon has grown unmanageable. The number of persons who 
accept are out of all proportion to the number of those who give, 
nor wh society sympathize with the difficulties and disappoint- 
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ments of those who endeavour to provide for its amusement, It 
is therefore only natural that the mother of a large and increasing 
family should find her symbol in the Shah. Just as Dr. Primrose 
represented the quintessence of monogamy, so the Shah represents 
the polygamic element, and suggests the one conceivable method of 
providing for our surplus female population. The politician may 
see in him a firm ally, the financier the gain of new concessions, 
but the mother will dream of fresh woods and of untrodden 

ures, where the younger members of her family may browse 
in peace. Let the sceptic go to a London breakfast. e road 
is lined with i containing or four women in each. 
With the exception of two policemen not a man is to be seen. 
The host has gone out of town for the day, and the 
hostess is in the garden eating bread and honey under a tree; the 
lawn is covered with gowns displaying a combination of colours 
which even without the intervention of the Shah would make the 
season of 1873 a remarkable one. Mankind is represented by an 
author or an editor, four boys up for a cricket match, and a friend 
who is paying a visit. e men who ought to be there are 
spurring little ponies, or shooting pigeons—noble pursuits through 
which an outlet is found for that surplus of physical energy which 
we are told cannot be restrained, and which has made England 
what itis, Ifthe day isa wet one the entertainment is turned 
into a tragedy. The rain drops through the leaves and the guests 
are obliged to crowd into drawing-rooms. There is a smell of wet 
clothes, a ery for carriages not forthcoming, as the coachmen have 
not finished their breakfast at the neighbouring public-house. Nor 
is the evening free from similar troubles. There are girls enough 
for twenty balls, and men enough for two. Even, therefore, if 
three take place upon the same night, the consequences are dis- 
astrous to some one. There are perhaps twenty houses in London 
to which nearly everybody goes who has not some real excuse for 
absence, but the one we are speaking of does not belong to this 
category. At half-past eleven there are three little boys at the foot 
of the staircase, trying to look as if they had not been there half 
an hour, putting on their gloves for the tenth time, unknown to 
one another, and disregarding the entreaties of the hostess, who, 
having heard of their arrival, has sent a servant to implore them 
to come upstairs. The two ballrooms have about forty women in 
them, and three fathers who are on their way either to the House 
of Commons or their beds. Those well-known faces fulfilling the 
functions of ball-room signs, beaming with a settled placid instinct, 
have already secured their seats for the evening. By the side of each 
a daughter stands, just come out, wondering whether the one man 
she knows in London, fed with uent dinners at her father’s 
house, and who never fails her, will dance with her this evening. 
Her fate is to stand there. He has gone first to the ball where 
the Royalties are, and then to the one which has the best supper. 
The room’s “untrampled floor” is very sticky, and at half-past 
twelve the host is angry, and commits the fatal mistake of imagin- 
ing he has some jurisdiction in hisown house. Thirty more men, it 
is true, have come; butsix do not dance, and four are at supper with 
the one young married woman whom the hostess asked. At half- 
past two the ball is over, and chaperons wake from their dreams 
of Teheran, and to the fact that the world is vanity. Such are too 
frequently the results of an expenditure of three or four hundred 
pounds ; redress is needed, and the Shah is its symbol. Among the 
stories lately current, in which we place full reliance in common with 
the others we have heard, is one to the effect that the Shah has met 
an ancient dowager in order to discuss the question in all its bearings. 
The interview was most satisfactory, and a concession was granted, 
which, though upsetting to some extent the present relations 
between the sexes, is likely to remove all the difficulties against 
which society has now to contend. When the terms of the con- 
— are made public, we shall comment more fully upon 

em, 


EVESHAM. 

tL & used to be the boast of poets that warriors and rulers owed 

their immortality to them. It is certain that, in the long run, 
the immortality of the poet outdoes that of the warrior and the 
ruler. The Avon—the Avon, that is, of Mid-England—is, as we 
all know, Shakspeare’s Avon; it runs by Stratford; it passes 
under the east end of the choir where Shakspeare is buried. It 
would be only a few here and there to whom the name of the 
river would suggest the thought that it also flows by Evesham, and 
that it passes under the site of the mightier choir where once lay the 
mangled relics of Simon of Montfort. It may perhaps even be 
needful to remind some admirers of Sir John Pakington that they 
will find him no better than a will-o’-the-wisp, if they go to 
Evesham to seek for, what he once assured the House of Commons 
that they would find there, ‘one of the most beautiful abbeys in 
England.” Any one who goes to Evesham, hoping to find either 
a living minster like Tewkesbury or a dead one like Glastonbury, 
will come But he will find the site, 
and recorded history will enable him easily to call up the appearance 
in times past, of a monastery which stood high even in the monastic 
land of the Hwiccas. Nowhere were ancient religious houses 
thicker on the ground then in Worcestershire and Gloucester- 
shire. And nowhere have their material fabrics been more largely 
— And it is precisely because they were ancient foundations 
that they have largely been , and also that, where they have 
not been spared, they have for the most part been utterly swept 
away. ire and Gloucestershire were as distinctly a 
Benedictine land as Yorkshire was a Cistercian land, Bristol was 


the only house of much importance which belonged to any of the 
later orders. Hence, as a rule, the monasteries of this district 
either were planted in towns which already existed, or, when 
they were planted in the wilderness, towns grew up around them. 
Hence they either survive as cathedral or parochial churches, or 
they are utterly swept away. Besides the mother church of 
Worcester, the minsters of Gloucester, Bristol, Tewkesbury, 
Pershore, the Malverns, and Deerhurst still remain, whole or im 
rt, as the living churches of dioceses or arene Winchcombe,, 
os and, we must add, Evesham, have perished. 

hen the battle was fought in the House of Commons over 
the bodies of the boroughs of Wells and Evesham, and when Sir 
John Pakington’s imagination ventured on the daring flight about 
the beautiful abbey, it might have been remarked that the wager 
of battle was a very fair one, inasmuch as the two disputants 
were towns of essentially the same class. Wells and Evesham, 
like Lichfield, Peterborough, and a crowd of others, are towns 
which grew up under the shadow of some great church. Wells 
grew up under the protection of its Bishops, Evesham under the 
protection of its Abbots. And this fact is not without a bearing 
on the great event which has made the name of Evesham more 
famous than the names of Pershore and Winchcombe. The battle 
of Evesham was fought at Evesham purely by accident. It was 
fought there because it was there that the armies happened to 
meet. Evesham was not a walled town, or a castle, or a point 
defensible in any other way, which a general like Earl Simon 
would have chosen of set — as his permanent head-quarters, 
It is quite certain that, had he had the choice, he would never 
have picked out the battle-ground of Evesham to fight on. He 
was on a march ; the town and its abbey made a convenient night’s 
halting-place on the march, but they did not supply a post which 
he meant to defend or could have defended. At asmaller place he 
might not have been tempted to halt; at a greater place he might 
have been tempted to stay longer. As it was, had the battle not 
happened when and where it did, the Earl would equally have 
left Evesham on the day after he reached it. 

The monastery had its beginnings in the first years of the eighth 
century. The legend told how Ecgwine, Bishop of Worcester, 
going to Rome to defend himself against certain false charges, 
fastened his feet with iron fetters, and cast the key into the Avon, 
at an uninhabited spot where a peninsula was formed by a bend 
of the river which was then all covered with brambles and brush- 
wood, The name of the place the Latin writer gives as Hethomme. 
A comparative mythologist will say that it is the ring of Polykrates 
over again, when the story goes on to say that the key was found 
inside a fish which Ecgwine bought for his dinner at Rome, 
whither he had somehow got with the fetters still on his feet. 
This was of course a sign that he might unlock his fetters, and he- 
accordingly came back, cleared of all crime, to become the owney 
of the spot where he had thrown the key into the Avon. His. 
improvements were at first only of a temporal kind; he cleared 
out the peninsula and set sheep to feed in it. Perhaps however 
they mystically foreshadowed a spiritual flock, and, when a divine: 
vision was vouchsafed to one of his shepherds—his name is given 
as Eoves, though the es looks not a little like the sign of the 
genitive—he began the foundation of a monastery, and, in honour 
of the seer, changed the name of the place to Lofesham. Thus 
arose the famous abbey of Evesham, and under its shadow the 
little town grew and threw out a suburb called Bengeworth, on 
the other side of the Avon beyond the bridge. Here a church 
was built by Leofric and Godgifu; and here, after the Norman 
Conquest, rose a castle, which it was the great exploit of an abbot 
of the middle of the twelfth century to destroy and turn its site 
into a churchyard. But the town itself, its ecclesiastical buildings, 
and its now grass-grown streets, are to be found within the 
original possession of Eegwine, on the right bank of the Avon. 

The fortunes of the abbey—as the house was for the most part, 
though it did not always escape the common fluctuation between 
monks and canons—are described at great length in the local 
history, and sometimes they come across, or rather mingle with, 
the general course of national affairs. Thus the Abbot Athelwig, 
who was in possession at the time of the Norman Conquest, plays 
a considerable part in the history of those times; and, if we have 
our suspicions of a man who showed such consummate prudence 
as to be in equal favour with Eadward, with Harold, and with 
William, they are at least balanced by the munificent charity 
which he showed to the victims of the great harrying of the 
shires to the north of him. As usual, the Bishops of Worcester 
and the Abbots of Evesham did not agree; and a great part of the 
monastic history is taken up with disputes between the two 
churches, sometimes about estates which were claimed by both, 
sometimes about the Bishop's right of visitation. We should re- 
member, with regard to disputes on this latter head, that a visita- 
tion not only shocked the feeling of monastic independence, but was 
a costly burden to the monastery or other church that was visited. 
Synodals and procurations are the survivals of a state of things 
when the entertainment of the Bishop and his train was no small 
charge even on the revenues of a rich abbey like Evesham. ‘The 
history of the abbey in the early part of the thirteenth century is 
most minutely and graphically told by Thomas of Rattafengh, a 
monk of the house who rose through various stages of monastic office 
to the dignity of abbot. He has recorded the struggles, in which 
he himself bore a great part, which the monks had to wage at once 
against the alleged encroachments of the diocesan and against the 
more undoubted mischief of a most scandalous and oppressive 
abbot, Roger Norreys by name, who they complained had heen 
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forced upon them by Archbishop Baldwin. The whole narrative 
of this time is one of our most striking bits of local history, and 
it is something more than local, for it rivals the adventures of 
Giraldus himself as a picture of the doings at the court of Rome. 
Meanwhile building was going on vigorously, and our descriptions 
enable us to call up a picture of the fallen minster almost as 
clearly as if it were there still. The ecclesiastical buildings of 
Evesham, not reckoning the present church of Bengeworth, form 
a group like those of Coventry, though whatever might have 
been the precedence against the two minsters, the survivin 
churches of Evesham certainly cannot venture to compare with 
those of Coventry. Two parish churches, not very remarkable, 
except for the singularly beautiful vaulted chapel of late work on 
the south side of one of them, lay to the north of the abbey 
church, which has altogether vanished. The churchyard is 
approached by a gateway on the north, containing fragments of 
Norman work, and by another to the east, over which rises, as at 
Bury St. Edmunds, a stately detached bell-tower, the work of the 
last abbot, Clement Litchfield. This tower stood near the north 
transept of the minster, whose eastern limb projected into the 
fields rising above the river and a small tributary stream which 
joins it at this point, while the nave ran parallel to the parish 
churches. The grouping of the bell-tower with the spires of the 
two churches is still a striking one, and when the great abbey church 
itself rose proudly above the river, it must have been one of the most 
striking to have been found anywhere. Nothing now remains ex- 
cept part of the entrance to the chapter-house ; ‘but large portions, 
including some of the bases of the great Norman columns, are oddly 
enough preserved in the grounds of a house at a little way from 
the town, near the actual scene of the battle. The church, which 
thus in a figure still remains, and of which careful digging would 
very likely lay bare the whole extent, was begun in the days of the 
Conqueror. Abbot A2thelwig laid by great savings of money for 
the purpose, and his successor, the first Norman abbot Walter, 
who held the abbey from 1077 to 1086, actually began the 
work. Now it is to be noted that the church which thelwig 
designed, and which Walter began, succeeded one which was 
built by the former abbot, Mannig, between 1044 and 1054, and 
which was finished and consecrated in the latter year. It is in- 
conceivable that so recent a building could have been already 
ruinous, or that it could have been deemed unsightly on account of 
any change in architectural style. It is plain that at Evesham, as 
everywhere else, the Norman and Normanizing prelates despised 
and rebuilt the English churches simply on the ground of their 
small size, though the church of Mannig is itself described to be 
larger than that which went before it. Walter finished the 
eastern limb only in about the same time that it had taken 
Mannig to build his whole church. A later abbot, Maurice, 
between 1096 and 1122, built the chapter-house and other of the 
monastic buildings. His successor Reginald freed the abbey from 
the dangerous neighbourhood of some knightly houses, and 
thought of surrounding the town with a ditch. From this he 
was dissuaded by his uncle Milo, Earl of Hereford, who told him 
that, if the town were fortified, the King would most likely take it 
to himself. In this abbot’s time (1122 to 1142) the nave was 
begun, but it was not finished till the days of Abbot Adam, who 
sat from 1160 to 1191. This slowness makes it almost certain 
that the nave of Mannig’s church still survived, and was pulled 
down bit by bit. Then came the bad times of Roger Norreys; 
but even then the tower was built by the personal sacrifices of the 
monks themselves. This was a central tower over the choir; for a 
few years later, in 1207, it fell and damaged the presbytery, but 
the damage was repaired and the tower rebuilt. A little later the 
presbytery itself was furnished with towers, perhaps only turrets, 
and it seems that there was also a detached campanile, probably a 
forerunner of that which is still there. This was a work of the 
thirteenth century, and it could have been of no great age when 
Ear] Simon’s barber, Nicolas by name, climbed it to look at the 
approaching army. 

The church was consecrated, along with so many other great 
churches, in 1239, and we are thus able to get a general notion of 
the appearance of the abbey and its appurtenances as they stood 
when they sheltered the patriot army on the night of August 3rd, 
1265. The Earl came from Kempsey, where he crossed the 
Severn; that place was a manor of the see of Worcester, and the 
patriot Bishop, Walter of Cantelupe, accompanied the army. The 
march from Kempsey must have led them by the town and 
minster of Pershore, a minster more lucky than that of Evesham, 
in that a noble fragment of its fabric is still standing, but whose 
monks, unlike those of Worcester, Gloucester, Tewkesbury, and 
Evesham, have made no contributions to English history. The 
bend of the river must have caused the host to enter Evesham over 
the bridge by way of Bengeworth, with the east end of the 
minster, its massive Norman majesty but little changed by the 
completion of the towers in the earliest form of Gothic, rising 
in its stateliness above them as they drew near. But the 
march was made in the evening, and it is for astronomers to tell 
us whether there is any chance of the pile having been lighted up 
to yet greater solemnity by a rising moon. At the moment of 
the Earl’s coming the post of abbot was vacant. We always 
picture to ourselves a Benedictine Abbot as the ideal of a Don, as 
a Head of a College magnified to a colossal scale. The prudence 
of such a dignitary might perhaps have caused the Earl to receive 
a less hearty welcome than he met with from the patriotism of 
the monks. In the train of the deliverer even the Bishop of 
‘Worcester was welcome. 


The next day, as the Earl was making ready to march to the 
relief of Kenilworth, came the surprise, the fight, the martyrdom. 
The banners of Edward and his followers must have been seen on 
the ridge of the low hills to the north of the town, which are 
crossed by the road to Alcester and Kenilworth. A point called 
Battle-well, near the turnpike, preserves the memory of the fight. 
But, as the enemy draw near from three points, as the patriots 
were disordered and scattered—the Welshmen especially flying 
and seeking shelter in the gardens with which the hill-sides seem 
— to have been covered—the fighting was probably spread 
over the whole ground between the town and the crest of the 
hills; and there is nothing like the ascertained site of the 
standard on the hill of Senlac to mark where the second 
champion of England fell. The day of the battle was one 
of storm and thunder, and it was deemed that the elements 
showed their sympathy for those who were dying in the good 
cause. The monks of the abbey, who had welcomed the host 
the evening before, were allowed to bury the bodies of the slain, 
and what was left of the Earl himself, within the choir of their 
minster. By the fate which seems to have been in store for all 
the heroes of English history, the destruction of the church has 
carried with it the destruction of the tomb, and we should 
now look as vainly for any sign of the resting-place of Simon of 
— for the resting-place of Alfred, Edmund, Harold, or 

altheof. 


HOSPITALS AND CHARITY. 


J hs little debate which took place in Committee on the Rating 
Bill on the question of exempting hospitals helps to bring 
out some of the difficulties of dealing with oan institutions. It 
is quite true, on the one side, as was urged by Sir R. Baggalla 
and other members, that the hospitals do a great deal of the wor 
which would otherwise fall on the workhouse, and so far they tend 
to diminish the rates. On the other hand, however, as long as 
they are exempted from rating, they increase the amount which 
ratepayers have to pay. Each parish has to raise a certain sum in 
order to cover its expenses, and if hospitals are exempted, then the 
other ratepayers are taxed so much the more. It is possible that 
the ground on which a hospital has been erected may have been 
previously occupied by some private person, who had of course 
to pay his share of the rates; but as soon as a hospital comes 
into the district, all the ratepayers are taxed on its account. Mr. 
Gladstone merely stated a simple fact when he said that the 
exemption of — from rating was tantamount to a compulsory 
levy on the population for their support. No doubt hospitals are 
public institutions, working for the — welfare, but then they 
are doing public work in a private and irresponsible manner. The 
truth is that hospitals do not fit in very well with the present state 
of things. Formerly the hospitals had the field all to themselves ; 
but the theory of the existing Poor Law system is that pro- 
vision shall be made for sick paupers at the public expense. It 
would appear, therefore, either that provision is made twice over 
for the sick poor, first by the ratepayers, and next by private 
charity, or that the hospitals accommodate a different class from 
that provided for in the workhouse infirmaries. Of course 
there is nothing to prevent private persons starting any number of 
hospitals at their own expense, but that is a very difierent thing 
from imposing a compulsory tax on the community for their sup- 
port. It is already in the power of the Guardians, with the sanc- 
tion of the Local Government Board, to vote contributions to such 
institutions; but it would be equally absurd and unjust for Par- 
liament to oblige a parish to subscribe to the maintenance of any 
hospital which chose to set itself up in that particular district, 
whether the ratepayers liked it or not. Nothing can be more pre- 
posterous than that the public should be taxed for the benefit of 
institutions which are conducted in an entirely irresponsible man- 
ner, and are absolutely independent of all public control. And 
this is really the weak —_ of the system on which hospitals are 
at present carried on. Except in so far as the subscribers exercise a 
fitfal and imperfect influence, the administration of the hospitals is 
ractically free from any kind of check or supervision. The School 
d system probably indicates the future of the hospital system. 
Hospitals which seek assistance from the a a must put 
themselves under the supervision of boards elected by the ratepayers. 
There can be no difficulty in determining the conditions on 
which the public should be taxed for the support of hospitals; 
but even as regards private subscriptions, it may be questioned 
whether the present system of management is likely to improve under 
the influence of Hospital Sunday. Some disappointment has been 
expressed at the comparative smallness of the sum which was 
collected on that day, and it seems to be assumed that the object 
of the collections is one which Sy wed must approve, and that 
it is only a spirit of stinginess and illiberality which has prevented 
people from contributing more handsomely. It is by no means 
clear, however, that there is not room for grave doubts as to the 
expediency of the arrangement which has just been set on foot. 
For our own part, we have the most sincere and cordial sympathy 
with the various organizations for the relief of human misery 
which are to be benefited by the subscriptions of Hospital Sunday ; 
and we are quite willing to admit that, on public grounds, it is 
desirable that they should be kept up in as efficient and flourishing 
a condition as possible. It is only because we are afraid that 
Hospital Sunday will be apt to have a prejudicial effect on these 
institutions that we have our doubts about the wisdom of going 
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on with it. We need not enter into the details of the arrange- 
ments connected with this appeal. The general result is that 
the public is appealed to on a certain day in behalf, not of any 
particular hospital, but of hospitals generally, and that the money 
thus obtained is divided among a number of institutions 
in proportions which have been fixed beforehand by an irre- 
sponsible Committee. It is obvious that there must be at the 
outset a considerable difficulty as to the distribution of the 
money, and it is scarcely possible to ed down any satisfactory 
rule on the subject. It may be plausibly argued that a great 
establishment in capital working order, which is really doing a vast 
amount of good work, is entitled to a larger share of public 
support than a little struggling affair that has a difficulty in 
keeping itself alive from one year to another. Yet the argu- 
ment might just as plausibly be turned the other way. It might 
very fairly be said that the great institution had had a good 
start, and could almost take care of itself, whereas the little one 
stood in need of special protection and assistance. It is not to be 
supposed that no new hospitals are ever required, or that old 
hospitals will always be fully adapted to the wants of the age. There 
must be fluctuations in these things as in everything else. But 
can the Hospitals Committee be trusted to take these fluctuations 
strictly into account in apportioning the money of benevolent 
ple? Will there not a ger of old-established in- 
Hneatial institutions securing a majority of votes in the Committee, 
and consequently the lion’s share of the subscriptions, to the com- 
parative exclusion of smaller bodies, which may possibly be 
more deserving of assistance? Assuming, however, that all this 
part of the business can be satisfactorily arranged, there still re- 
mains the question whether the money thus collected and divided 
will reach the hospitals in the way most calculated to promote their 
efficiency. 
Whether the hospitals will obtain a larger amount of subscrip- 
tions by a general ap than by separate efforts on behalf of 
icular institutions, is a question which can be answered only 
y actual experience. In any case, it may be taken for granted 
that, if Hospital Sunday is once fairly established, a considerable 
sum will be collected every year, and the amount will tend to an 
average. In some years it will be a little more, and in other years 
it will be a little less, but the average of a series of years 
will doubtless be a sum which can almost be calculated hbe- 
forehand. Thus the different hospitals will be able to 
reckon pretty safely on receiving in this form a regular 
annual revenue, and the money will come to them without 
any effort on their part,and will be given by people who 
are influenced by feelings of general benevolence, but who take no 
po interest in any institution in particular. At present the 
ospitals stand in direct personal relations with the people who 
furnish them with subscriptions, or at least with the majority of 
them. As arule, a man who subscribes to a particular hospital 
takes some interest in it. It may not be a very active interest. 
He may have no share in the management of it, nor even any 
means of directly influencing or controlling the managers. But he 
probably reads such reports as may be sent to him, and listens to 
what is said about it in general conversation, and perhaps he even 
goes so far as to make some inquiries on his own account. If he 
feels very strongly about any part of the administration, he has no 
difficulty in bringing his views before the managers, who will 
naturally feel bound to pay some attention to the representations of 
a good subscriber. In any case it may be assumed that, even if 
no actual communication takes place between managers and sub- 
scribers, the former have at least a 7 good indication of the 
feelings of the latter in the state of the subscription list. It is 
well known that, even as it is, the administration of some of the 
hospitals is by no means satisfactory. They are too often con- 
ducted in an extravagant way. Vast sums are spent in brick and 
mortar, and the staff expenses absorb a large share of the revenues. 
There is also a good deal of carelessness as to the classes to whom 
charitable relief is granted. There is little or no inquiry as to the 
circumstances of the applicants, and there is reason to believe that 
a considerable number of persons who are perfectly able to pay for 
medical attendance obtain gratuitous treatment, simply Santete 
the managers of certain hospitals are chiefly concerned in keeping 
their hospitals going, without caring very much who are the people 
who get the benefit of them. e hospitals which are p 
medical schools have a twofold function. They are intended 
to provide for the relief of the sick poor, and to furnish professional 
instruction to medical students; and the latter of these two 
objects is, we suspect, that to which the greatest importance is 
sometimes attached. We imagine, however, that most persons who 
subscribe to a hospital do so for the sake rather of the patients 
than of the students; and that their idea is that they are helping 
to relieve distress, not to provide cheap education for pro- 
fessional men. There is no reason, as far as we can see, why the 
education of medical men should be made a matter of public 
charity; but one of the results of Hospital Sunday will certainly 
be to relieve the managers of hospitals which are in fact medical 
colleges more and more from whatever check is at present imposed 
on them by the desires of direct subscribers, and to secure them a 
annual income free from any conditions whatever. We 
have no wish to s disrespectfully of the managers of 
hospitals; but of course they are only men like the rest of 
us, and, human nature being what it is, it may be doubted 
whether it is for them, or for the institutions under 
their charge, t they should be released to this extent 
from the very small amount of responsibility and control to 


which they are now subject. If, asthe promoters of Hospital 
Sunday hope, the subscriptions of that day go on increasing, we 
shall see abate annual revenue handed over, without any sort of 
check or control, to an irresponsible body of administrators, who 
can deal with it just as they choose, and who may perhaps apply 
it to purposes very remote from those set forth in the homilies of 
the day. Each hospital, as long as it can to get a good 
roportion of its friends on the Distribution Committee, will get 
its fixed share of the money. The people who give the money 
will give, as the Scotchman swore, “at | ate: without caring for 
one institution a whit more than for another, and the body of sub- 
scribers which is now attached as a sort of supervising influence 
to each hospital will in a great degree be broken up. ose who 
have any acquaintance with the present administration of the 
hospitals will hardly be disposed to think it well that a check 
which requires to be strengthened should be practically abolished. 
We suppose that most people will admit that loose, indiscrimi- 
nate charity is a bad thing; but it is difficult to imagine a more 
perfect example of this sort of bastard benevolence than the sub- 
scriptions which are given, on an — from a chance clergyman, 
to a comprehensive group of charitable institutions, regarding the 
individual merits of which the preacher has — say, and 
probably knows nothing, and in which the subscribers take no 
sort of personal interest, most of them probably being ignorant 
even of the names of the establishments to the support of which 
they are contributing. Charity, we are sometimes told, like 
mercy, is twice blessed, for it blesses those who give and those 
who receive; but it is doubtful whether charity bestowed in this 
comprehensive manner from motives of abstract benevolence or 
the impulses of fashion might not prove to be something very 
different from a blessing to both parties to the transaction. As 
far as the givers are concerned, there can hardly be a more spurious 
or mischievous form of charity than that which enables a man to 
settle accounts with his conscience by the payment of a few 
sovereigns or shillings in a lump sum, without being troubled to 
exercise his mind in any way as to the respective merits of different 
institutions or the comparative necessities of human suffering. 


THE COBDEN CLUB. 


oe masters of the ceremonies who showed the sights of 
England to the Shah made one grave omission, for they did 
not take him to the dinner of the Cobden Club. He has seen how 
we fight by sea and by land, how we lodge our sovereigns and our 
princes, how we dance, how we dispense civic hospitality, how we 
forge guns, and how we rule England and India by counting heads 
in the House of Commons. But there is one absolutely unique 
English institution which he has not seen, and that is an English 
political dinner. He has not seen the solemn feasts in which we 
combine rhetorical devotion to the name of an eminent public man 
or to a stirring political cause with an absolute devotion to the 
handiwork of the cook. He has not seen the marvellous dex- 
terity with which we can do honour to astern political economist, a 
hater of es expenditure, by eating one of the biggest 
and most luxurious dinners that the culinary genius of this 
country can set on the table, or that its wealth can buy. 
The Shah will have gone away from England with a pitiably in- 
adequate idea of her political, culinary, and rhetorical resources, 
because he has not been permitted to measure the combined forces 
which lie in a superficial respect for the memory of Cobden, a 
fanatical zeal for the ministrations of the kitchen, and a touching 
eagerness to follow Mr. T. B. Potter. Still we invite the in- 
telligent gentlemen of his suite to cast a glance back to this 
marvellously British combination before they finally sink into the 
stagnant ways of the East. We assure them that they will miss a 
considerable part of our civilization if they do not give a place 
in their minds to the scene which they might have witnessed at 
Greenwich last Saturday. 

An eminent olitical. man dies, and forthwith his countrymen 
seek todo him honour. They utter eloquent praises in the legis- 
lative assembly which he influenced by his keen intellect and 
homely rhetoric. They set up statues of him in the public places, 
They canonize him in biographies. They form a Club to keep 
alive the memory of his name, his good deeds, and his principles. 
Nor could the most puritanic criticism find grave fault with 
these phases of hero-worship. But the Club is found on 
examination to be such an institution as it has never entered 
into the heart of any other race of beings than Englishmen 
to conceive. It belongs to a typical series of English institu- 
tions, and it is the most eile of the series. The Pitt Club 
gave the great constitutional statesman the incense of To 
convivialities. The Fox Club gave the great leader of the Whig 
party the incense of equally fervent, and equally inarticulate, 
tributes to the grandeur of the universal history which began with 
1688. But the possibilities of culinary and vinous adulation were 
not exhausted until the combined genius of the Reform Club and 
the kitchen brought into being the Cobden Club. The authors of the 
triumph had to overcome what might have seemed an insuperable 
barrier to the twin gratification of their appetites and their econo- 
mical sympathies; for their hero had lived an unusually simple 
life. Tis Pine cole was never famous for its bottled stores of the 
sunshine which falls on France and Port He never gained a 
reputation either as a gourmand or as a giver of good dinners, 
In fact, he rether leaned to the austerities of the anchorite than 
to the luxuries of a sybaritish self-indulgence. Nevertheless, the 
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combined devotion of the Reform Club could think of no more 
appropriate homage to his memory than a yearly ritual which should 
be recited at Richmond or Greenwich by Mr. T. B. Potter, which 
should annually cost each worshipper three guineas, and which 
should praise Free-trade with the fervour of whitebait and 
champagne. For the sake of appearances, it is true, the devotees 
have also published three or four books to prove the wisdom 
of buying in the cheapest market and selling in the dearest. 
They have - forth Mr. Cobden’s own speeches in two handsome 
volumes. They have also published two volumes of essays which 
deal with economical subjects, and which represent what Mr. 
Cobden himself might have said if he had become a little bolder 
and a littleduller. But these literary eccentricities cannot have cost 
more than a few shillings apiece, and the grand function of the 
annual three guineas is to fatten Free-trade by feeding the wor- 
shippers of Cobden. So the high priest of the ceremonies, Mr. T. 
B. Potter, arranges that they shall have what the Indians call a 
“big drink” in honour of Cobden and Free-trade before they go 
off to the moors, 

The whole scene is typically and delightfully English in its 
grotesque oddity. A good dinner is a good thing, and it is 
only anchorites or prigs who can despise a good dinner at 
Greenwich on a cool summer evening, with the breeze from the 
river blowing into the windows of the banqueting-room; but, if 
we want such a luxury, let us take it manfully and openl 
instead of pretending that we eat our way throug 
fifteen or twenty courses to show our devotion to the 
principles of economic science and to the memory of Mr. Cobden. 
The Times, it is true, kindly argues that the annual Cobden 
Club dinner may be used as a bait for drawing eminent Free- 
traders to England, and that they may thus be filled with 
an evangelical fervour for the propagation of the faith; but 
it is not easy to see how Mr. David Wells or M. Laveleye can 
have been filled with apostolic ardour for spreading the creed of 
Richard Cobden by the stimulus of turtle, whitebait, and Pommery 
trés sec. They could profit, however, by the apostolic counsel of 
the Chairman, Mr. Milner Gibson, who is an old Corn Law 
leaguer. They had also the privilege of listening to Mr. Goschen, 
who has written a very puzzling book on the puzzling subject of 
foreign exchanges. They could likewise hope to gather counsel 
from the eloquence of Mr. T. B. Potter, who is supposed to 
sum up his economical tenets in the comprehensive clause that 
he who believeth not in Free-trade shall without doubt perish 
everlastingly. But we are very sorry for Mr. Wells and M. 
Laveleye if the Greenwich speeches are to furnish their most vivid 
memory of what Englishmen mean by Free-trade. Mr. Milner 
Gibson argued that the principle of Free-trade was unlimited com- 

tition, and hence that the Government was guilty of an economical 
sens when it took the telegraphs into its own hands. It would 
be difficult to find a better specimen of the Manchester School 
Philistine. Mr. Gibson implies that Free-trade means 
unlimited competition; but unlimited competition between 
whom? Between individual men? If so, any company 
of traders is a corporate violation of Free-trade, for they restrict 
the possibilities of competition by massing together so much capital, 
and carrying on their business on so large a scale, that no single 
trader can enter the lists with them. The larger the com- 
pany, the less are the possibilities of competition. And the 
tendency of our time is to fling trade more and more 
into the hands of large corporations, armed with enormous 
capital, and set in motion by a crowd of partners. Some of these 
corporations have got a kind of monopoly already. The Barings or 
the Rothschilds can beat smaller firms out of the market, and can 
exact their own terms within certain limits, because their enormous 
wealth enables them to command that certainty and that quickness 
of execution which may be all-important to a borrowing State. 
Mr. Gibson must believe the tendency of modern commerce to be 
essentially protectionist if he holds the principle of Free-trade 
to be violated by whatever lessens individual competition. And 
what does he say to the Bank of England, which is a glaring 
monopoly? What does he say to the London and Westminster 
Bank, which, although the fruit of competition, has gathered 
such power that no new joint-stock bank could hope to 
draw the same profits by offering the same terms? What, 
above all, does he think of such virtual monopolies as the Great 
Western, the London and North-Western, and the Great Northern 
Railways? We hardly suppose Mr. Gibson will say that there 
ought to be absolute “ Pree-trade ” in railways. He would 
scarcely allow any set of adventurers to make a line from any- 
where to anywhere. Even the great principle of unlimited com- 
petition would not soothe his nerves if half-a-dozen competing 
railways were to be run through his own property, and if his 
garden, his shrubbery, his park, his library, and his drawing-room 
were all to be handed over to an army of nayvies. He would 
draw the line somewhere. He would admit that the State must 
exercise some control over the railway system for the sake 
of the public convenience—or, in other words, that it must 
create what is practically a monoyoly in order to avoid worse 
evils. But the Manchester School has always denied that the 
State might reasonably do manufacturing or commercial work 
for the public, and Mr. Cobden’s last speech in the House of 
Commons was a plea for the abolition of the Government dock- 
yards and arsenals, on the ground that their work could be more 
fitly done by private capitalists. The reductio ad absurdum of that 

rinciple was reached when Mr. Roebuck sarcastically suggested 
that tenders should have been invited for the work of capturing 


Sebastopol, and that the Redan should have been taken by private 
contract. At all events the Government does a great deal of 
work which might probably be done more cheaply by private 
hands. The taxes might certainly be collected by private enterprise. 
The Post Office would of course go down in the whirlpool of 
unlimited competition. Nay, the system by which we regulate 
the succession to the throne is a glaring violation of Mr. Gibson's 
wholesome rule, for he must know many deserving young 
men who would gladly do the duties of the Prince of 
Wales for a mere trifle. Cobbett’s magnanimous offer to act as 
the King of England for three hundred pounds a year, and to 
pay his own cab-hire out of the modest stipend, showed a true 
appreciation of the Manchester gospel. We need not say that on 
the question of the purchase of railways by the State our practical 
conclusion is the same as Mr. Gibson's; but if such a measure were 
in itself feasible and desirable it would be absurd to object to it 
as being a violation of Free-trade. No such narrow definition of 
Free-trade was given by masters of political economy like Mr. 
Mill, who had looked at life and society far too broadly to let 
himself be blinded by such confused pedantry as that which drew 
forth the applause of the Cobden Club. 

At the risk of shocking the members of that body, we must fur- 
ther ask whether Mr. Cobden is an idol who can be worshipped 
every year with profit. He was undoubtedly a very able and 
high-minded man, gifted in a wonderful degree with the qualities 
which draw forth the applause of counting-houses. He would 
have been the greatest statesman that England has ever seen, if 
England were nothing more than a great corn-exchange, and if 
the law and the prophets of legislation could be summed up in 
the maxim that we must buy in the cheapest market and sell in 
the dearest. But he seemed to be smitten with intellectual barren- 
ness as soon as he left the broad and definite ground of arith- 
metical proportions. He was constitutionally incapable of under- 
standing any question which was complicated by the subtle forces 
of national sentiment, historical sympathy, or religious passion. 
His mind was too much like a logical machine, and it was too 
little guided by wide and generous sympathies, to give him a true 
insight into the deeper problems of his age. He would have been 
a consummate master of statecraftif men were exclusively governed 
by the rules of arithmetic; but he too often talked like a foreigner, 
or like a man who had nourished his instincts only on bills of 
lading, when he was dealing with those passions and those yearn- 
ings of nationalities which create the real difficulties of states- 
manship. He had “ the completeness of a limited mind,” and also 
the barrenness. Hence he has left no seeds of quickening influence 
beyond the narrow province of Free-trade. We should not dream 
of going to his speeches for guidance when we want to deal with 
those menacing forces of socialism, democracy, and apostolic zeal 
alike for religion and anti-religion which are keeping the Continent 
ina turmoil, and which may yet disturb our own insular calm. His 
measuring wand and multiplication-table seem a triviality and an 
impertinence in the midst of these passions. Such a man may 
be an admirable guide when a nation is arranging its finances in a 
time of profound quiet, and when statesmanship does not rise far 
above the atmosphere of the counting-house ; but he ceases to be a 
hero in a season of voleanic heat. With a less symmetrical mind 
than that of his fellow-worker, Mr. Bright is equipped with a far 
wider range of sympathies and a richer glow of passion; and hence 
he has a readier and more general sagacity. Mr. Cobden is the 
hero of middle-aged statisticians. His fascination does not extend 
to younger men who are forming their creed by the light of all 
the influences which are shaping this age, nor does it reach those 
older men who are the products of a wide and rich culture. 
Nevertheless, he was a very eminent Englishman, and we could wish 
to see his name more fitly honoured than by merely making it an 
excuse for eating the most luxurious dinner of the season. 


THE ENGLISH LAKES, 


W. doubt whether the ordinary tourist gets half as much plea- 
sure from his tour as he would willingly cheat himself into 
the belief that he enjoys. Unless, indeed, restlessness and happi- 
ness go easily together, his pleasure must be rather limited. He 
is constantly oppressed with the feeling that that which he has 
hurried on to see must be seen with all despatch, for that which 
lies next along the road loudly calls for him. He is over- 
come with the dread lest on his return home he may be put to 
shame by being forced to own that there was one sight which he 
had not seen. Instead of consulting his own happiness, and doing 
each day what seems good in his own eyes, he has laid down a law 
for himself which must on no account be broken. He has fixed the 
number of miles he shall travel each day, and rather than break 
through his plan he will pass through the finest scenery in a fog. 
We have often sat watching for an hour together a long stream of 
tourists, and have felt how many there were who, for all the real 
happiness they were getting, were disquieting themselves in vain. 
Now, though we ourselves profess to have attained in the highest 
degree the art of enjoying a tour, yet this knowledge we did 
not arrive at in a day. We remember the time when we 
hurried up a mountain in order to hurry down it, and passed a 
view, as we passed a milestone, on our way to the next. We 
remember the time when we had scarcely arrived at our comfort- 
able inn before we began to fear lest we should be too late in 
leaving it, and never stayed long enough in any one place to feel 
it in any way homely. We are still as fond of walking as ever, as 
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much as ever delight in all the rights we have as “commoners of 
air,” but we can say in the words of Dr. Newman’s beautiful 
poem, 
: TI do not ask to see 
The distant scene; one step enough for me. 


The time for autumn rambling is near at hand. Many a man 
weary with the din of this big world has his maps out in the even- 
ing, and forgets his long day’s work in the excursion he hopes to 

e in August among the mountains. To those who do not value 
mountains as the old King of Prussia did his Guards, simply by 
their height, we would venture to give a few hints on the best 
way of seeing, and seeing with enjoyment, our own Lake district. 
We know that if we begin to talk af Cumberland to a member of 
the Alpine Club, he would impatiently reply, 


Non omnes arbusta juvant humilesque myrice. 


We once indeed met a distinguished member of that illustrious 
fellowship who, having begun his education either at Winchester 
and New College, or at Eton and King’s, and completed it on the 
top of the Jungfrau, naturally regarded the universe as an equi- 
lateral triangle, the three sides of which were formed by his 
school, his college, and the Alps, while he himself was the apex. 
There is this satisfaction for such as ourselves, that a race of moun- 
taineers is rising who, having “done” the Caucasus, despise the 
Alps, while if we live a few years longer we may hope to hear the 
members of the Himalayan Club talk of the Matterhorn as an 
Alpine Club man talks of Scawfell. But there are many who 
do not care for excessive heights so long as they get mountain 
climbing, who ask only for wild scenery, and for solitude in 
which to enjoy it. Now the ordinary walker, we maintain, can 
get as much solitude in Cumberland as in Switzerland, and in a 
certain sense greater freedom. Any one who is a good walker, 
and who is at all able to use map and compass, can—unless 
perchance on the Scawfell range—go with thorough safety 
everywhere alone. We have in Switzerland constantly found 
our way barred by glaciers which we could not cross un- 
aided. The passes where guides were not needed were often 
kept in by narrow limits, so that there was no escape from other 
tourists, or from the tormentors who with marmots, flowers, 
or horns, were anxious to get all our money. But in our Lake 
district there is nothing on the mountains to keep a man from 
striking to the right or to the left as he pleases. The range of culti- 
vated land goes but a very short way up the hill-side, while there are 
no deer-preservers as in Scotland to shut up whole mountain 
ranges. The Lord of Ulva’s Isle, by the way, with Lord Ullin’s 
daughter would have had a bad chance at the present time, espe- 
cially in the Braemar district, for while bebiud him “ down the 
glen rode armed men,” in front of him would be a band of keepers 
to stop him as a trespasser. But Cumberland lies open to every- 
one :— 
Yet Nature’s charms, its hills and woods, 
The sweeping vales and foaming floods, 
Are free alike to all. 

It is curious how, with such complete freedom as this, the tour- 
ists keep as much in beaten tracks as the ants that cross a garden 
walk, They toil along on a hot day between the stone walls 
which too often enclose the roads, while on either side of them, 
high up on the hills, they might have struck out for themselves a 
= which would equally well bring them to their destination. 

While, therefore, parts of the Lake district are overcrowded, there 
is the deepest solitude to be found for those who will look for it. 
How often can one walk for six oreight hours together and see no 
one but the shepherd on the fell across the valley! To how many 
a mountain top can one climb, so long as one avoids Helvellyn, 
Skiddaw, and Scawfell, and never mect asoul. But no doubt a 
tourist requires to have a certain familiarity with a district before 
he can easily, when alone, find his way into all its hidden beauties. 
It is for this reason, we think, that so much more real pleasure is 
got by a long stay in one or two places than by flitting from spot 
to spot. But besides this, he gains that greatest of all enjoyments 
of scenery, the enjoyment which springs from knowing a view 
so well that one almost looks upon it as a friend. Perhaps the 
best head-quarters for a man who can walk well are Gras- 
mere, Buttermere, and Wastdale Head. At each he might stay 
for weeks together and never grow weary. The “Prince of 
Wales” Hotel at Grasmere is all that an hotel should be; but 
often enough there is not a bed to be had. Let the tourist, if such 
he finds to be the case, order a room for as early a day as he can, 
and pass over Silver How by Meg’s Gill, into Langdale, where he 
is sure of aroom. For, however crowded Ambleside, Grasmere, 
and Keswick may be, there is always a clean bed to be found in 
the inns up the quiet valleys. If a tourist, as is often the- case 
when he comes to the Lakes, is on his first mountain tour, he can- 
not do better than take Mackereth, the Grasmere guide, to give 
him a few lessons in mountaineering, and some notion of the way 
the ranges lie. If, however, he is already free of the hills, let him 
get a copy of Jenkinson’s Guide (Stanford), and he will easily find 

way. So carefully, indeed, is this work executed, that 
we see on turning to it that it not only gives the clearest direc- 
tions for going from Grasmere by Meg’s Gill into Langdale, 
but also for returning. The writers of guides often forget that 
the directions which will take a man right one way are 
altogether useless if he should happen to come the other way. 
Some who seek the quiet of the everlasting hills may find Gras- 
mere too full of passing life for thorough enjoyment. But from 
no place can a greater variety of mountain walls be gained, and 


gained ina few minutes. The tourist has not ouly Langdale 
within easy reach, but Easedale, with Codale, most solitary of 
tarns, and Sergeant Man, which commands aview as fine as its name 
is curious. He has Far Easedale, leading either to Wythburn, or 
higher up to Blea Tarn, almost as lonely as Codale, or by Greenup 
Gill into Borrowdale. He has the range of which Helm Crag, “ wit! 
the dark hollows of its crater-like summit,” forms the glorious end ; 
while on the other side of the vailey he has Helvellyn, too much 
trodden to please us, the Grisedale Pass, and, better still, Green- 
head Gill, the scene of Michael, the most pathetic of all Words- 
worth’s poems. Along the side of this Gill, most rightly valled 
Greenhead, he can gain the whole Fairfield range and the most 
unbroken solitude. While the neighbouring summit of Helvellyn 
is beset with noisy tourists, Fairfield and Rydal Head, though 
offering equally fine views, are deserted, fornoone can say—the metre 
will not allow of it—I climbed the dark brow of the mighty Rydal 
Head. From the top of these mountains there is a descent into 
the solitary valleys leading on to the Kirkstone Pass, But in trying 
to reckon up all the walks that Grasmere affords, we may cry out 
with the poet “quo fessum rapitis! ” 

From Grasmere let our tourist, sending his luggage by coach, 
make his way to Buttermere either by Far Easedale, Borrowdale, 
and Honister, or by Langdale, Rossett Gill, Esk Hause, the pass 
between Great Gable and Green Gable, and so to the head of 
Buttermere. The little “ Fish” Hotel at Buttermere he can make 
his headquarters, with ranges of hills around him as solitary as can 
be. If he has only seen Buttermere between eleven o’clock and 
four, the time when tourists most do congregate, he does not know 
how quiet a spot it is for the rest of the day. This part of each 
day he can spend on the mountains round, returning to a quiet 
dinner in the evening on the char or trout from Crummock Waiter. 
The ranges round Buttermere are rarely walked over, and yet 
there are few mountain walks that afford finer views than the 
narrow range of Red Pike, High Stile, and High Crag. The ridge 
is so narrow that on one side one looks down into Eunerdale Lake 
as one walks along and the valley of the Liza, and, on 
the other side, into the valley where Buttermere and Crum- 
mock Water lie. Let the wanderer climb up the ridge early 
in the day, with his lunch in his bag, and he will with plea- 
sure watch the shadows travelling round the bills till the last 
rays of the sun striking on Great Gable warn him that it is time 
to scramble down the steep descent to Scarf Gap. He may be 
glad as he passes Gatesgarth to prepare himself for the way that 
still lies before him by a glass of milk at the farmhouse, with its 
name so pleasantly suggestive of Icelandic legends. Another day 
he can spend on Grassmoor, with its sides all in ruins, and its 
grassy top; and another on Great Robinson and the Dale Head ; 
while Honister and Great Gable will give him enough to do for a 
third. Ennerdale, too, lies within a pleasant walk, with its quiet 
little inn at the end, andits churchyard, the scene of Wordsworth’s 

oem of Zhe Lrothers, Each evening after he has rested, if he 
is fortunate enough to have a moon, let him not forget to spend 
an hour or two on Crummock Water. This lake not only, in 
our opinion, surpasses all the other lakes for natural beauty and 
grandeur of scenery, but also, happily, it has its beauties still 
unmarred by the hand of man. Whatever arguments may be 
advanced for or against small holdings generally, it is an advantage 
to have some of our finest bits of scenery each in the hands of one 
owner who will watch over them asa lover over his mistress. 
There are no steamers on Crummock Water, and no yachts. 
There are no villas or imitation castles along its shore. Its shores 
are pretty much as they have ever been, and its beauty is “ bright 
as on creation’s day.” The day will come, we fear, when each 
one of our lakes will become, like Windermere, a second Thames 
at Richmond. Happily we have still left to us Crummock Water, 
Ennerdale Lake, and Wast Water. From Buttermere our tourist 
can pass over to Wastdale Head, and in the quiet old farmhouse 
just below the Sty Head Pass he can spend with pleasure all the 
fine days of an ordinary Lake summer. But space fails us here, 
and we must leave Wastdale and its walks to some better oppor- 
tunity. 

The great drawback of the Lake district is no doubt the 
rainy weather, but rain loses half its terrors to a man who is 
not restless to hurry on. <Any one travelling as we recommend 
him can walk as much as the best, and can have at the 
same time a change of clothes always at hand, and_half-a-dozen 
of his favourite authors into the bargain. But, above all, he will 
stay long enough in each place to see it in all its changing 
beauties. He will know it when the sun isin the east and the 
shadows are thrown one way, and when the sun is in the west and 
the shadows are thrown the other way. He will have seen it too 
in all the drowsiness of the second or third hour after noon. 
What man who has been fortunate enough to have known from 
his boyhood some beautiful spot of ground, however small, but 
must feel that he is ever discovering in it fresh beauties; and 
shall a tourist who arrives at Grasmere or Buttermere, or Wast 
Water, tired and hungry, pretend to have seen it—lake, mountains, 
valley, and all—in the three or four hours that he divides between 
his meal and his view? ‘Those who have the keenest enjoyment 
of scenery will be found to be like those who have the warmest 
friendships, in that their love is not widely spread. 
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THE ANTI-CONFESSIONAL MEETING. 


ig meeting of Monday last at Exeter Hall will no doubt be 
trumpeted by the organs of the Church Association as a great 
success. The Hall was full, though not crowded, and the applause 
was so persistent and uproarious as to elicit a formal remonstrance 
from the secretary of some Society assembled in the room below, 
though it may be observed that a sturdy minority, who lost no oppor- 
tunity of testifying their disagreement with the speakers, managed 
to hold their own throughout. But the meetings held to denounce 
the confessional, even when it is expressly announced that “ there 
will be no immoral allusions,” are always numerous and noisy, 
and the combined attractions of Lord Shaftesbury and Mr. New- 
degate—who stated that this was his first appearance at Exeter 
Hall—would alone command the enthusiasm of the No-Popery 
ublic. Moreover just at this moment the Bishops rn ye to 
almost as “ spicy” a subject—we believe that is the right word 
—as the confessional. There were, indeed, roughly speaking, two 
points that chiefly struck us in the tone of both speakers and 
audience. In the first place, one cannot help being impressed with 
the odd notions of reasoning which seem to prevail among this 
class of religionists. No well-informed and candid man, Roman 
Catholic or Protestant, will deny that the confessional is liable to 
grave abuse, and has before now been abused as well for immoral 
aoe as, far more frequently—especially under Jesuit auspices— 
or the indirect attainment of political or quasi-political power. 
This does not of course affect the theological merits of the ques- 
tion, or prove that confession is a bad thing ; but it shows that it may 
be made a bad use of, and requires to be kept under strict control. 
Nor would it be difficult so to present the matter, by careful ad- 
justment of some facts and considerations and omission of others, 
as to make out a very plausible case cgainst the whole institution. 
But of this the speakers could not be expected to know anything. 
What does strike us as odd is that educated men should imagine that 
the constant reiteration of vague charges of “ hideous bestiality” 
and “ putting the priest in the place of God ” can have the slightest 
tendency to convince any one who is not convinced already. Yet, 
with the exception of a running fire of abuse of the bishops 
and the Ritualists, and some ingenious attempts to prove that 
the form of absolution in the Prayer-Book is never meant to be used, 
being merely—as a friendly critic in the Daily Telegraph expressed it 
next day—*fossil remains,” these were the topics on which speaker 
after speaker rang the changes. The second point that obtruded 
itself prominently on our notice, was the vehemently anti-epis- 
copal tone of the Chairman and the meeting. Though Lord 
Shaftesbury drew down thunders of applause by comparing “ the 
four hundred priests who signed the petition to Convocation ”— 
they were everywhere else correctly described as 483—to the 
four hundred prophets of Jezebel, his repeated flings and sneers 
at the bishops were received with still more rapturous delight. 
His denunciation of the “ mealy-mouthed” debates in the 
Upper House of Convocation on the “ disgusting ” petition which 
“they praised by faint condemnation”—instead of at once de- 
nouncing it as “a foul rag of Popery, stained with the pollution 
of the red lady of Babylon ”—and of the “ soothing syrup ” of the 
Archbishop’s letter to himself, and the significant allusion to the 
abolition of the episcopate or the removal of the bishops from the 
House of Lords, were among the most telling points of his 
lengthy discourse. When at the close he asked “ Who was to 
blame for this attempt to pollute the Church of England?” the 
Hall resounded loud and long with cries of “ The bishops!” and 
his final exclamation, “ If the Church of England is faithless to 
the principles of the Reformation, let her go, and all the bishops 
with her,” was received with applause, not inaptly reported as 
“tremendous.” It was the same with the other speakers. Mr. 
Dallas Marston was severe on the bishops for not at once revoking 
the licences of all Ritualist curates, and met the obvious objection 
that it is unfair to punish curates for doing what cannot be pre- 
vented in incumbents, by the rather strange reply that “he main- 
tained it was fair to Jesus Christ.” Mr. Newdegate again made a 
great hit, by contrasting the “ vigorous action” of Bishop Tait, in 
1858, in suspending a London curate for hearing confessions (with 
the full sanction of the then Archbishop of Canterbury) with the 
apathy of Archbishop Tait and his successor in the See of London 
in 1873. Considering that the suspended curate is now comfort- 
ably settled in a Hampshire vicarage, and that the practice of con- 
fession is said to have alarmingly increased in the diocese of 
London during the last fifteen years, the inculpated prelates might 
perhaps rejoin that vigorous action had not proved as successful as 
could have been desired. 


The meeting opened with a long and highly polemical prayer by 
Mr. Daniel Wilson, the matter and which woul led 
ordinary hearers to suppose it was addressed in form, as well as in 
fact, rather to the audience than the Deity. At least it is difficult 
otherwise to account for its rhetorical and argumentative tone ; 
bnt Mr. Wilson began by observing, “ Before speaking to one 
another, we desire te speak to Thee.” Then came Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s speech, of one hour’s duration, which was the chef- 
@euvre of the evening. Of his savage attacks on the bishops 
and the “four hundred prophets of the groves” we have 
already spoken. But, in fact, more than half the speech con- 
sisted in an impeachment against the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
with whom his Lordship had been having a very unsatis- 
factory private correspondence, and his suffragans. The petition of 
the four hundred an eighty was “most preposterous, most in- 
conceivable, most hateful,” and “a positive scandal to Holy 


Scripture”; if the rubric was in favour of confession, “ what had 
the people to do with the rubrics ? Let the rubrics go to the winds.” 
No doubt “a rather large minority were in favour of these practices, 
but there were still seven thousand who had not bowed the knee to 
Baal,” and who apparently were quite ready to emulate Jehu’s 
treatment of the Baal worshippers. His Lordship proceeded to 
explain “the nature of the sacrament of confession” by reading 
out the anathemas of the Council of Trent on those who deny it’; 
and then came of course the staple authority made and provided 
for all such occasions, that “ hideous” and “ bestial ” Latin work 
in ten volumes, far better known on the platform of Exeter Hall 
than anywhere else, the theology of Peter Dens. And who, 
asked the speaker triumphantly, gave that work his ¢mprimatur ? 
The late Archbishop Murray, “ the most liberal and innocuous 
of Roman Catholic prelates.” Now we never read a word of 
Peter Dens, and can quite believe that, like many medical 
treatises, it contains some very unpleasant matter. But we 
should like to ask Lord Shaftesbury “who gave his imprimatur” 
to a little work which we found ourselves obliged to read, 
much to our discomfort, some years ago, not in Latin, nor in 
ten volumes, nor addressed to experts, but an English pamphlet of 
about one hundred pages, sold for a shilling, addressed to the 
general public, and hawked about the streets of London for some 
months—till it was suppressed under Lord Campbell’s Act—for the 
edification of every aude or schoolgirl who chose to invest in a 
more racy shilling’s-worth of filth than Holywell Street could ven- 
ture to offer. It purported to be a collection of the most “ hideous 
bestialities ” culled from Dens and other kindred works, and collated 
much on the plan of the Epiyrammata Obscena at the end of the 
celebrated edition of Martial, with the further attraction of an 
English translation, sometimes both in prose and verse, and English 
notes of an indescribable kind. This edifying manual for penitents, 
called the Confessional Unmasked, was published and circulated by 
the “Protestant Electoral Union,” and warmly defended by Mr. 
Whalley; some fifty thousand copies had been sold before it 
was suppressed. We cannot help thinking that Lord Shaftesbury, 
whose sincerity and personal character are above suspicion, might 
profitably look nearer home before he again attacks the “ besti- 
alities” of poor Peter Dens and Dr. Murray’s imprimatur. From 
Dens his Lordship passed to a very different writer, who is, we 
believe, a professed unbeliever, but whom he apparently supposed 
to be, or to have been, a Roman Catholic priest. It was certainl 
amusing to hear a long extract read out from Michelet’s wor 
of thirty years ago, Priests, Women, and Families, as giving 
the testimony of a writer “who had the widest possible ex- 
perience of the confessional,” and still more amusing to find 
the audience improving on the strange hallucination of their 
chairman, and testifying by indignant cries of “Who's his 
bishop?” that they supposed M. Michelet to be an Anglican 
confessor describing his own sacerdotal functions. Whether his 
Lordship’s final suggestion, which was apparently meant for a joke, 
that those who honestly believed in confession ought to be ready 
to submit to the “test” of appointing female confessors, was 
derived from Michelet, we cannot say, but its point is not obvious. 
Even if Christianity, like Paganism, had its priestesses, the most 
ardent apostle of woman’s rights might well scruple to entrust such 
a delicate task to their hands. Lord Shaftesbury thought so too, 
for he said that in that case “every confessional box in England 
would be broken up for firewood in six weeks.” Granted; but, 
we ask with trembling, has Exeter Hall adopted the Jesuit maxim 
that the end sanctifies the means ? 

Three Resolutions, all directed against the recent Ritualistic 
petition, were moved and seconded, but the keynote is struck in the 
first, which we reprint entire :— 

1st.—“ That this Meeting views with sorrow and indignation the Petition 
lately presented to the Upper House of Convocation by 483 Clergymen of 
the Church of England ; regarding such Petition not only a3 a defiant pro- 
clamation of false and Romish doctrine and practice, but also as a most re- 
prehensible attempt to undo the great work of our glorious Reformation, 
~ to bring the Church of England into re-union with the Church of 

ome. 

It was moved by the Common Serjeant, Sir T. Chambers, chiefly 
known as the indefatigable patron of those love-lorn swains who 
are consumed with a hopeless passion for their wives’ sisters. The 
bishops, as well as the Ritualists, had rather a bad quarter 
of an hour with him too; but his great point, which 
was supported by a quotation from Mr. Fitzjames Stephen’s Essay 
on Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, was that confession was a 
monstrous interference with individual liberty ; on which we should 
merely observe with the old schoolmen, distinguendum. If con- 
fession is imposed by law, as was formerly the case in the Roman 
States and other Continental countries, the objection is pertinent 
enough; but how voluntary confession can be an interference with 
freedom of action it is hard to see, except on Mr. Froude’s prin- 
ciple that true liberty consists not in governing yourself, but in 
being governed by good laws. Only, in that case, a Roman Catholic 
Government may fairly send all its subjects to confession. Mr. 
Dallas Marston, who seconded the Resolution, gave 2 rapid sketch 
of the growth of “ the Catholic movement,” which ought to be 
called ean Catholic, during the last thirty-five years, and 
mourned over the declining influences of “grand saints like Hugh 
MacNeile.” He considered, however, as we have seen, that 
Ritualist curates might be summarily disposed of, and an altera- 
tion of the law to facilitate the ejection of incumbents must be 
made a hustings question at the next election. But the Rey. J. 
Bardsley, who moved the next Resolution, can hardly have thought 
any change in the law necessary, for he insisted at great length 
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that Ritualist and Roman Catholic teaching on confession are 
identical, and that the existing Prayer-Book excludes everything 
of the kind. Mr. Newdegate, who followed him, advised an — 
to the common law. He thought Ritualist incumbents should be 
proceeded against for breach of contract, and also, if we rightly 
understood him, for conspiracy. And he warmly commended the 
noble example set by the Vestry of St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
which had that morning presented an address against confession to 
the Bishop of London. e must confess to having ourselves been 
irresistibly reminded by this procedure of the Resolution passed 
in the Papal Aggression year by the Vestry of one of the smallest 
— in Exeter, “ That the Vestry of St. Mary-Steps defies the 

ope and the Devil;” and we cannot help fearing that the result 
will in either case prove about equally efficacious. To be sure 
the Churchwardens of St. George’s one very practical object 
in view, for Mr. Fleming paid the Bishop the dubious compliment 
of expressing a significant hope “that his lordship would give a 
proof of his sound Protestantism,” which is therefore not beyond 
suspicion, “ by appointing to the vacant incumbency of All Saints 
(Margaret Street) a sound Protestant clergyman.” We know 
pretty well what Mr. Fleming means by “a sound Protestant,” and 

e must Jmow well enough that such an appointment as he suggests 
would break up the large and influential congregation of one of the 
finest modern churches in London. But then “the principles of 
our glorious Reformation” must be vindicated at all costs, and the 
first of those principles is private judgment—that is, of course, the 
private judgment of “sound Protestants,” not of congregations 
addicted to what the St. George’s Vestry call “ objectionable 
ceremonies, and superstitious practices,” and worst of all, to 
“auricular confession.” 

What answer precisely Mr. Gladstone may intend to give on 
Monday next to Lord Sandon’s demand for the introduction of a 
Government measure to put down Ritualism we cannot venture 
to predict. That it will be sublimely oracular is what experience 
would lead us to expect. Nor can the Premier well be blamed if 
he shrinks from meddling with a theological controversy which the 
united wisdom of the episcopate has confessed itself powerless to 
solve. To most persons beyond the sacred precincts of Exeter 
Hall and Printing House Square, the fact has long since become 
familiar that the Church of England is divided into three parties, 
none of which could be expelled without imperilling the very ex- 
istence of the Establishment. Lord Shaftesbury himself distinctly 
admits that the Ritualists are “a large minority,” and this is even 
more than he ventures to claim for his own followers, when he 
compares them to the faithful remnant of “seven thousand who 
have not bowed the knee to Baal.” There is no need, however, for 
entering on a minute analysis of the relative numbers and strength 
of the rival sections of the Church. There are undoubtedly thou- 
sands of clergymen who never wore a chasuble or waved a thurible 
who would raise a cry of proximus ardet if the Ritualists were to be 
forcibly ejected ; and—what is still more important—they have a 
large and influential body of laymen at their back. Under these 
circumstances, it is not wonderful that the bishops, however favour- 
ably disposed, should hesitate to make themselves the tools of the 
Church Association. The “soothing syrup” of their utterances, 
as we have before now observed, is not a very dignified mixture, 
but the sort of theological Harvey which Lord Shaftesbury desires to 
substitute for it would hardly improve the hash. They will best 
consult both their dignity a their personal comfort by not bark- 
ing too loud when they are not prepared to bite. 

Meanwhile Mr. Newdegate has had another opportunity since 
Monday of coming forward as the champion of outraged Protes- 
tant liberties by moving fora fresh Cemmission of Inquiry into 
Monastic and Conventual institutions. There is, indeed, a closer 
connexion than may appear at first sight between the anti- 
confessional and the anti-conventual crusade. Convents and 
confession are alike abhorrent to the “sound Protestant,” which is 
an excellent reason why he should keep clear of both the one and 
the other. But it is not equally obvious why those who conscien- 
tiously, however unreasonably, desire to confess their sins or take 
the veil should be precluded in the name of liberty of conseience 
from gratifying their wishes. The Commission of 1870 answered 
every reasonable purpose that could be alleged. One speaker on 
Wednesday paid Mr. Newdegate the ambiguous compliment of 
comparing him to Bismarck. But there is at least one important 
difference between them. Those who most bitterly condemn 
Prince Bismarck’s “ persecuting ” Pe wd will be the last to deny 
that it is thoroughgoing and effective, so far as such drastic 
methods can ever be expected to produce the desired effect. But 
the German Chancellor, while he strikes or persecutes those who 
are quite able to strike hard in return, and whom he professes to 
consider dangerous enemies of the State, would hardly conde- 
scend to an ignoble and profitless warfare with some hundreds 
of defenceless ladies, whose worst offence against society is that 
they have thought fit to leave it. Fortunately the House of 
Commons is a more impartial tribunal than Exeter Hall, and even 
the united eloquence of Mr. Newdegate and Mr. Whalley, who 
seems to have objected to any toleration of Roman Catholicism, 
failed to allure it into a pedir § exhibition of injustice. 


THE MILITARY OFFICER OF THE FUTURE. 
U== the old system British officers, if not possessed of 
much book learning, nor profound students of the theory of 
war, were, as a rule to which there were few exceptions, fine 
manly fellows, capital practical soldiers within the limits of 


duty, high-spirited, honourable, conscientious, generally 
well born, and almost invariably popular with their men. It is true 
that from want of inducements ya were somewhat idle, and 
were apt to speak of professional work as a necessary evil, to 
be reduced by frequent leaves of absence as much as possible. 
They were not much given to troubling themselves about 
military science, for the natural reason that there were few 
instances of tangible profit having resulted from such an 
employment of their time. Off the parade ground, they were 
rather puzzled as to how they should handle their men, and, 
though tolerably well acquainted with the Field Exercise, were 
not very ready at adapting it to sudden emergencies, or modifying 
it to meet unforeseen circumstances. They were rather addicted 
also to self-indulgence and dandyism, till the rough conditions 
of a campaign forced them to adopt a more Spartan style of 
living ; still, when necessity demanded, they could and did bear 
the severest privations cheerfully enough. Their favourite 
maxim, however, was that they should enjoy themselves as 
long as they had the means of doing so, and, when these were 
wanting, make the best of things. Always shirking uniform and 
getting away from the regiment whenever a could, they never- 
theless were proud of their profession, and looked on the regiment 
as their home. In short, they were full of contradictions; for 
when things went smoothly, they never ceased grumbling, and, 
had they been quartered in Paradise, would have sworn they were 
bored to death, and that it was “‘a beastly hole”; yet, if they 
took the smooth ill, they put up with the rough in the most 
admirable manner. To outsiders they seemed to have few thoughts 
beyond racing, billiards, smoking, drinking, and dissipation gene- 
rally, and to be a careless, not to say heartless, set. But, 
when really tested, they soon showed that they had been 
libelled. For unselfish devotion to comrades of all ranks, for 
gallant exposure of life whether in the battle-field or in the midst 
of an epidemic, for kindness and generosity to the poor and help- 
less, for conscientious performance of duty at any sacrifice, the 
were unequalled. The consequence was that, wherever Britis 
officers Ted, British soldiers followed; whatever British officers 
ordered, British soldiers tease I and cheerfully did, and the 
word of a British officer was acknowledged all over the world 
to be sacred and thorough!y trustworthy. He did, when in 
quarters, sometimes drink a little more than was good for him, 
but the excess was caused rather by sociability and hospitality 
than by a vulgar love of liquor. He was, when young, given 
to talk a good deal of nonsense about horses, and to affect a know- 
ledge of the Turf, but he seldom was tainted by the mean vices 
which nowadays seem to be almost inseparable from racing. He was 
not a very intellectual gentleman, but he was a gentleman to the 
backbone, jealous alike of his own honour and that of the 
regiment. Another great characteristic of the British officer was 
what we may call his camaraderie. Every man who belonged to 
the same cloth was primd facie a friend, and had a claim to his 
good oflices; touch one, and the whole body of officers burst 
out into wrath. We speak of the British officer as he existed 
in the pre-Crimean days, but since then a great improvement 
has taken place. Drinking has gone out of fashion, swearing is, 
save in certain exalted places, no longer considered a mark of 
smartness and essential to the securing of the proper performance 
of duty. Officers are now all fairly educated, while some are 
highly accomplished. The art of war is studied; not so much 
as it should be perhaps, but still the man who reads professional 
works and attends professional lectures is no longer an object 
of ridicule to his fellows. The mental vision has been trained 
to deal with cases for which no rules are to be found in 
the drill-book, and the British officer both thinks and writes 
rather more than is sometimes quite agreeable to his superiors. 
Without losing his old virtues, he has added new ones to those 
which he always possessed. 

It isimportant to consider what change the recent revolution in 
military matters is likely to make in the character of our officers, 
for on this the efficiency of every army vitally depends. Most 
races can furnish good raw material for the rank and file, but the 
stuff out of which excellent officers are made is less frequently met 
with. The influence of good officers on an army is simply incal- 
culable, and compensates for much that may be defective in other 
respects. Take our Indian sepoys, and contrast their conduct when 
fighting under the leadership of British officers with that which 
they displayed when, during the mutiny, their chiefs were of their 
own race. Compare the conduct of the ordinary Chinese troops 
with that of Gordon’s ever victorious army. Without good 
officers the best army in the world will accomplish little ; more- 
over, good officers are much more difficult to get than a fair ran]: 
and file. One great cause of the continual French defeats after 
Sedan was the scarcity of experienced leaders, and the chief ex- 
planation of the wonderful etliciency of the Prussian troops, not- 
withstanding their short term of service, is to be found in the ex~- 
cellence of their officers. If we hope to be able, in case of need, 
rapidly to expand our own army, we too must take care that the 
cadres comprise first-rate officers and non-commissioned officers, 
or expansion will only produce bulk without corresponding strength. 

The question is, what constitutes a good officer? The answer 
is, that in addition to professional skill and experience, certain 
moral qualities and social circumstances are requi In this 
country atall events, it is essential that the majority of our officers 
should be men of the degree ofgentleman. The British soldier, to 
use his own expression, * mortally hates ” being commanded by a 
man who has risen from the ranks. The reason is not far to 
seek. Not only is the Englishman essentially aristocratic in his 
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feelings, but a gentleman, accustomed to the position of a superior, 
to possess authority and to be treated with respect, can 
usually be trusted not to abuse power or to assume an over- 
bearing manner towards his inferiors. There is also a clannish 
feeling which makes men like to be commanded by the sons or 
brothers of those who were the local magnates of their native dis- 
tricts. Then a man promoted from the ranks is often rough in his 
manner, endowed with the fortiter in re without the suaviter in 
modo. He is apt to be wanting in kindly consideration in 
trifles, and he not only knows too much, but wants the 
tact which would teach him when it would be wise to shut 
his eyes. The consequence is, he unintentionally harasses the 
men. Finally there is the men’s natural jealousy of an officer 
who but a short time previously had been one of them- 
selves. The best proof, moreover, that soldiers like to be 
commanded by men of good social status is that, whenever the 

wish to give the highest possible praise to an officer, they s ww | 
of him as “a perfect gentleman.” Apart, however, from these 
considerations, it is not desirable that commissions should 
be extensively given to non-commissioned officers. The natural 
tendency of mankind is downwards, and it is to be feared that, if 
there were many promoted sergeants in a regiment, the tone 
of the whole body of officers would insensibly deteriorate. For- 
tunately there is little fear of any great influx of this class, for in 
peace time and out of India a commission is not regarded by 
non-commissioned officers as being really a prize. In dealing, 
therefore, with the question of the military officer of the future, 
we need not further trouble ourselves with that part of it which 
relates to promction from the ranks, 

Officers who entered under the old order of things seem to 
be anxious to quit the service as soon as their circumstances 
will permit them to doso. At the end of another ten years, 
therefore, it is probable that the large majority of regimental 
officers will consist of men who have obtained commissions 
under the new system of unrestricted competition. Now we 
should like the public to understand what this means; for 
hitherto, save in professional circles, the subject has attracted 
very little attention. Lord Vivian the other day, by a question 
asked by him in the House of Lords, caused a good deal of light to 
be unwittingly thrown on this point by the War Office authorities, 
It appears that, practically, almost any candidate not actually 
known to the police as an associate of felons may go up for 
examination, and, if sufficiently crammed, will obtain a commis- 
sion. Theoretically there is a check, but a little examination of 
its nature will show that it is quite delusive. According to the 
regulations, a candidate must present a certificate of good moral 
character from the clergyman of his last parish, or from the head 
of the college or school at which he has been educated during the 
two preceding years, or some other satisfactory proof that he is a 
well-behaved lad. But we all know that certificates, as a rule, 
may mean anything or nothing, and that clergymen, in their 
charity and fear of giving offence, will seldom refuse the moral 
voucher demanded of them, provided the asker wears a decent 
coat and is not a notorious evil liver. As to heads of 
schools or colleges, they can hardly, without stultifying them- 
selves, decline to give a certificate to any youth whom they 
have thought sufficiently well behaved to be retained at their 
establishment. Many lads spend the year or two preceding the 
examination with a crammer, who generally troubles himself little 
with anything but their studies, and who is moreover in great 
measure dependent for pupils on the good word of those whom he 
has succeeded in getting through the ordeal. Then there is the 
case of the “other satisfactory proof of good moral character.” 
We presume this means that the family doctor, any member 
of a recognized profession, a householder, or even a relation, 
provided that he does not bear the same name as the candidate, 
will be —— to give testimony as to morality, But the 
chief difficulty lies in the impossibility of fixing any rigid 
standard of character, and in the ill results likely to ensue from 
allowing every one to set up his own standard. What is good moral 
character as relates to fitness to enter the army? An austere clergy- 
man may say that the young gentleman is reputed to be not so par- 
ticular as he should be in the selection of female associates. Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson would probably consider that a lad who drank wine 
habitually, and brandy and water occasionally, was disreputable. 
A man of the world would look on such practices as comparatively 
venial offences; and it is doubtful whether the authorities at the 
Horse Guards would think the worse of a young man for drink- 
ing, provided that he did not get drunk, or for licentiousness, 
if no public scandal had ensued. ‘he other day six hundred 
candidates presented themselves for examination ; consequently six 
hundred persons must have sent in certificates of good moral 
character, and it is probable that every one of the givers of 
those certificates entertained his own notions as to what good 
moral character is. We learn that out of the six hundred can- 
didates two had previously been removed from the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, for misconduct. If unfit to be cadets, they 
were certainly not proper persons to receive commissions as 
officers; and the fact that two students who had been removed 
for misconduct should have been allowed to compete speaks ill 
for the efficiency of the check which the Horse Guards officials 
pretend to exercise. Lord Lansdowne said that it was in con- 
templation to require from every candidate a list of the schools 
at which he had been educated since the age of twelve, in order 
that, if inquiry was deemed necessary, it might be made. It will 
be observed that it is not asserted that inquiry wil/ be made, but 


only that it may be made in some undefined contingency which 
may or not arise. But the fact is that no inquiries carried out 
either in the present or in the proposed manner can be deemed 
satisfactory. With regard to the two cadets removed from 
Woolwich, the Duke of Cambridge saysthat their characters were 
certified as faultless. “ Anything more perfect than they were repre- 
sented to be could notbe conceived.” It isalso to be remembered that 
even if alad is full of respectability and mathematical formulas, 
it does not at all follow that he is fit to be an officer. An 
officer should possess other qualifications than merely all the 
talents and all the virtues. He may have strictly observed the 
Commandments from his youth up, he may write Greek like a 
native of ancient Athens, solve the most difficult —s of mathe- 
matics with the ease of a senior wrangler, and know by heart the 
namesof all Queen Elizabeth’s courtiers, and yet not be a person to 
whom it is desirable to give a commission. His temper may be 
atrocious, his manners those of a boor, his associates from child- 
hood upwards of the lowest and most vulgar description ; and yet, 
according to the present regulations, such a man can insist on being 
made an officer. 

Unless some change be made, there is nothing to prevent the 
army from being inundated with a class of persons who may be 
“officers,” but certainly will not be “gentlemen.” What 
we want is not a collection of mere crammed bookworms, but 
men who, in addition to being well educated, possess those 
other qualities which have hitherto caused the name of British 
officer to be respected throughout the world. Of these there 
is, we doubt not, an ample supply to be obtained. The great 
increase of work, and the manner in which the army has 
lately been dealt with, may render rich men less anxious than 
formerly to enter the service; but there are plenty of gentle- 
men, poor, but of good birth, many of them the cadets of 
noble families, who might easily be induced to apply for 
commissions, These are the men whom Mr. Cardwell should seek 
to attract. He does not, however, seem to care for them, and cer- 
tainly no endeavour is made, either by raising pay or lowering 
expenses, to enable them to indulge in that costly luxury callea 
serving one’s country. Indeed it is said that, while on the one 
hand the Secretary of War patronizes clever “ cads,” on the other 
the Commander-in-Chief makes no secret of his intention not to 
reduce the expenses of military life, so as to make it possible to 
men who have not independent fortunes. Mr. Cardwell has also 
broken up the officer’s home—his regiment; so that altogether 
our anticipations as to the British officer of the future are far 
from being cheerful. 


STAGE RIGHT. 


HE prevailing practice of dramatizing novels gives increasing 
importance to a branch of the law of copyright which may 

be conveniently distinguished as stage right. There is at this 
moment a case pending in the Court of Queen’s Bench in which 
the plaintiff and defendant are owners of two plays founded on the 
same story. This story was published in Good Words, and the 
author afterwards dramatized the story, and sold the play thus 
constructed to the plaintiii, but he neither published nor acted it. 
A few years afterwards the defendant produced upon the stage a 
piece which the plaintiff alleged to be an infringement of his right. 
Wewill assume the existence of that similarity between the two plays 
which must be necessary to found the plaintifi’s case. Indeed, if both 
the plays were derived from the same story, this similarity could hardly 
be avoided. The plaintiff’s claim of right may be founded either 
upon statute or common law. But the language of the Act pro- 
tecting dramatic literary property is hardly applicable to the case. 
An author who has composed, but not printed and published, a 
play, has by the Act the sole liberty of representing that play ; 
and any person who represents, without the consent of the author, 
“any such production,” or any part thereof, shall be liable to a 
enalty, which may be recovered in an action by the author. It 
is obvious that this enactment was directed to the ordinary case 
of a play which is performed at a theatre but not published. 
It would prevent the employment by a rival manager of a short- 
hand writer to take down the words of a new play, as 
has been sometimes attempted. But in the case before us 
the plaintiff could not say that the defendant had represented 
his play, because his play had never been performed. A 
later Act provides that the sole liberty of representing a dramatic 
piece shall be the property of the author for the same time as is by 
that Act fixed for the duration of copyright in books. But this Act 
also fails to reach the case. It could not be said that the plaintiff 
was the author of the piece represented by the defendant. Thus 
the matter stands upon statute law. ‘he author of a recent 
treatise on Stage Right contends strongly for the existence of this 
ight by common law, and he is able to produce a recent decision 
mga American Court in support of his own view of what the 
law ought to be. But the existing law, we must confess, falls 
considerably short of ideal perfection. It is lawful, although 
shabby, to dramatize a novel without asking the author's leave. 
This, indeed, was what was done in the case now under considera- 
tion. A tale was published in a periodical, and a playwright 
seized it and turned it intoa drama. If this is generally lawful, 
why should it be made unlawful by the fact that the author had 
himself constructed an unpublished drama out of his tale? The 
course which novelists who are also dramatists ought to take for 
their own protection may be seen in the example of Mr. Wilkie 
Collins. A play called the New Magdalen was produced under 
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his authority almost simultaneously with the completion of his 
novel under the same title. No rival tist can now utilize 
this novel, because, although some of his work may be different 
from that of Mr. Wilkie Collins, the Lulk of it will necessarily be 
the same, and thus he will offend against the statutes passed for 
of dramatic copyright. 

is treatise on Stage Right contains an interesting collection 
of cases, among which we find Murray v. Elliston, which occurred 
before the above-mentioned statutes were . Lord Byron’s 
tragedy of Marino Faliero, of which the copyright belonged to 
the plaintiff, had been abridged by curtailing the dialogues and soli- 
loquies, and had been represented by the defendant at Drury Lane 
Theatre. The advertisements described it as Lord Byron’s tra- 
gedy. It was held that, as the law then stood, the plaintiff was 
entitled to no redress. Among modern cases Reade v. Conquest is 
one of the most remarkable. The plaintiff complained that his novel 
It ts Never too Late to Mend had been dramatized by the defendant, 
and performed at his theatre, and the decision was that no action 
could be maintained for the alleged injury. This case, like that 
last cited, shows that authors have by English law only those rights 
which some statute gives them, The notion of copyright or stage 
right at common law, however it may have been encouraged b 
judges formerly, has been rejected in modern decisions whic 
appear conclusive. There was a second case of Reade v. Conquest, 
in which the plaintiff sued for an alleged infringement of his right 
in a drama called Gold, which was the novel Jt is Never too Late 
to Mend in a dramatic shape. It does not clearly appear from the 
report whether this drama had been performed or otherwise pub- 
lished, but we assume that it had been. The plaintiff succeeded 
in this action, although he had failed in the former. The defendant 
alleged that he had taken his play from the plaintiff’s novel, and 
not from the plaintiff’s play; but the Court said that “a very 
considerable part of the plaintiff's play had been represented by 
the defendant.” Mr. Ooryton, the author of Stage Right, suggests, 
if we understand him rightly, that the second of these cases of 
Reade v. Conquest overrules the first. But if he means this, we 
do not agree with him. If A publishes a novel, and B dramatizes 
that novel, and publishes the play thus constructed, it may be 
that the publication of the play is an infringement of the copyright 
of the novel. But if B merely performs his play upon the stage 
without publishing it as a book, he is not liable to anaction. But 
if A has not only published a novel, but has also published or per- 
formed a play upon the same subject, and B performs a play upon 
that subject, it will not be open to B to say that he took his play 
from A’s novel and not from A’s play. The Court will answer, 
“You are performing A’s play, and are therefore liable to an 
action.” In the case which we mentioned as still pending, A wrote 
both novel and play, but the play never in any way saw the light. 
Then B constructed his play from the novel and acted it. Tf, 
besides acting the play, he had published it as a book, he would 
perhaps be liable to A fur an infringement of his copyright, as 
suggested in Reade v, Conquest. But this question cannot arise 
in the action, because the plaintiff is not the author of the novel 
= but merely an assignee of the play. 

e believe that Mr. Reade, besides litigating questions in- 
teresting to authors, rendered to his brethren the further service 
of inventing the term “stage right,” which Mr. Coryton has 
adopted for the title of his treatise. THe quotes a curious account 
of the methods of protection which were adopted before any 
statute preserving stage right was passed. It was always the 
interest of the proprietors of a lay to keep it out of print. There 
were two kinds of authors, paid authors and sharing authors. It 
was not the sharing author’s interest to print his play, and the 
paid author lost the right to print his. The sharing author's 
parental feeling made him print eventually, but only when the 
theatre had worn the play quite out. The sharing actors, whose 
vanity sided with their interest, held the bought plays tight, and 
kept them out of print with the keenest jealousy. They kept 
them under lock and key; they hid them; they destroyed 
them. When all their precautions were outwitted, as happened 
now and then by double MSS. or shorthand, they applied 
to some great officer of State to restrain the printing, or they 
bought the printer off, or they closed their stage-door to the author. 
Printing enabled other theatres to play their pieces. Thus, the 
better the play, the less likely were the sharers to let it escape into 
print. No poet’s work, unless he was a sharer, was safe. If Shak- 

had sold his plays out and out to a theatre, we should have 
lost many of them. it has been calculated that at least two hun- 
dred good plays of other writers have been lost from this cause. The 
case of Macklin v. Richardson, decided in 1770, is interesting in 
this connexion. Macklin was the author of a farce called Love a 
Za Mode, which was played at various theatres with his permission. 
He never printed or published the farce. When the farce was 
over, he used to take back the copy from the prompter. The 
defendants, who were proprietors of a zine, caused the words 
of the farce to be taken down in shorthand and published part of 
it. The Court of Chancery granted an injunction to restrain the 
publication. The defendants argued that the representation of 
the farce on the ~~ gave aright to any one of the audience to 
carry away what he could and make any use of it. But this 

ent was rejected by the Court, and it was pointed out that 
an author does not by performing a play lose his literary copyright 
therein. The practice of keeping successful plays unpublished 
has descended to our own time. y of the plays of the last ten 
years have remained unpublished, but the loss thus sustained by 
our national literature is tolerable. 


The case of Hime v. Dale was an action for printing the words 
of a song called “ Abraham Newland.” Lord Ellenborough was 
inclined to think that such a per og 4 was not protected by the 
Copyright Act then existing, but only because the word “book” 
did not apply to a single sheet. Counsel for the defendant drew 
the attention of the Court to what he called the libellous nature of 
the song, which he contended was such as to disentitle it to the 


protection of the law in whatever shape itappeared. “It professed 
to be a panogyric upon money, but was alien gross libel upon the 
administration of justice.” He relied upon the words:— , 

The world is inclined 

To think justice blind, _ 

Yet what of all that ? 

She will blink like a bat 


At the sight of friend Abraham Newland. 


We should explain that Abraham Newland was an officer of the 
Bank of England, whose name mee upon the bank-notes 
of that period. The Court remarked that the same argument would 
have applied to the Beggars’ Opera, which was “sutliciently dero- 

tory to the administration of public justice.” In Boosey v. 

’Almaine it was held that the adoption of “a considerable and 
recognizable part ” of a melody was an infringement of the com- 
poser’s right. It was said that the defendant’s publication was 
adapted for dancing only, and that some degree of art was needed 
for the purpose of so ——. it, and that but a small part of the 
merit belonged to the original composer. “ It was a nice question,” 
said Lord Lyndhurst, “ what should be deemed such a modifica- 
tion of an original work as should absorb the merit of the original 
in the new composition.” It is the air or melody which is the in- 
vention of the author, and which may be the subject of piracy. 
You commit a piracy if, by taking not.a single bar but several, you 
incorporate in the new work that in which the whole merit of the 
invention consists. It must depend on whether the air taken is 
substantially the same as the original. The original air requires 
the aid of genius for its construction, but a mere mechanic in 
music can make the adaptation or accompaniment. Returning to 
the case of plays, it may be remarked that a close adherence to the 


| plaintifi’s plot, with colourable variations only in the dialogue, 


names of characters, and scenes, would constitute Bed in the 
defendant. But the Court would hardly interfere if only the outline 
of the plot, however ingenious, were taken. This remark, which 
we borrow from Mr. Coryton, may perhaps be questioned, but it 
could not be thoroughly tested until some dramatist produces 
an entirely original plot, which perhaps is not very likely to occur. 
We all know that of the plays of Shakspeare there is 'y one 
of which the plot is not taken from a story already existing. 
“ Servile copying,” even of parts of a work, has been held in several 
cases to constitute piracy. An eminent judge has said that the test 
is, “ Whether you find on the part of the defendant an animus 
— intention to take for the purpose of saving himself 
ur.” 

This little book contains both useful law and curious reading. 
If we think that the author’s zeal for justice sometimes carries 
him a little beyond the strict letter of the decisions which he 

uotes, it is impossible not to sympathize with his desire to obtain 
the fullest means of protection for literary work. The subject is 
likely to continue to attract attention, as the conflict between 
novelists and dramatists will hardly be settled without further 
litigation. 


REVIEWS. 


THE FIRST LORD KENYON.* 

ORD KENYON’S Life has been already told twice, with 
much fulness, and with a generally correct appreciation. 
There is a Life of him by Mr. W. C. Townsend, a diligent, fair, 
and able biographer, ener in 1846 in the Lives of Twelve 
Eminent Judges of the and Present Centuries, of which Lord 
Kenyon’s _— biographer — well; and there is a second 
biography by John, Lord Campbell, which Mr. Kenyon complains 
of, and complains of, we think, without reason. Any Life bearing 
Lord Campbell’s name would not be Lord Campbell’s if it did not 
contain a certain quantity of oily twaddle and savoury innuendo; 
but in the case of Lord Kenyon praise really more than balances 
censure, and Lord Campbell cannot be justly accused of under- 
rating Lord Kenyon’s merits. Lord Camp ell’s Life indeed is 
taken almost bodily from Mr. Townsend’s, which makes Mr. 
Kenyon’s dissatisfaction with Lord Campbell and perfect satis- 
faction with Mr. Townsend more singular; but the aggravations 
of Lord Campbell’s more spicy style probably explain the differ- 
ence. Lord Kenyon was a good man, moral and pious, and he was 
a learned lawyer, without cultivation or and as 8 
politician he was not only of mediocre ability, but also a very 
narrow-minded bigot. r. Kenyon, the present biographer, a 
feeble writer, seems to have fair intentions; but a relative is 
necessarily biassed, and there are parts of Lord Kenyon’s character— 
his parsimony, his strong temper, and his blundering in English 
and in Latin, which he was foolishly fond of inappropriately quoting 
on the Bench—on which Lord Campbell, following Mr. Townsend, 
amusingly expatiates, and on which Mr. Kenyon is naturally re- 
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served. Lord Campbell's is certainly the truer sketch. For the 
‘bulk of his Life he has been indebted to Mr. Townsend, the results 
of whose industry he has freely appropriated ; and it follows that 
the Life of Kenyon is generally free from such inaccuracies as 
abound in other of his Lives, chiefly Lives of earlier Judges. 
There is only one inaccuracy of any consequence with which Mr. 
Kenyon charges him, and in this instance Mr. Kenyon does not 
make out his case. The Dean of St. Asaph, Dr. Shipley, was in- 
dicted by Mr. Fitzmaurice for publication of a libel which was 
a political and constitutional tract, written by Sir William Jones, 
the great Oriental scholar, then lately appointed an Indian judge. 
Such a prosecution in these days would be considered ridiculous 
‘and monstrous. The case came before Kenyon, as Chief Justice 
of Chester, in 1783. Erskine was brought special as counsel for 
the Dean :— 

The Dean of St. Asaph [we quote Lord Campbell] made an affidavit, 
showing that the supposed libel, which was a very harmless explanation of 
the principles of representative government, had been written by Sir William 
Jones, and that the prosecution was maliciously instituted by an individual, 
vafter the Government, by advice of the Attorney and Solicitor Generals 
(Mr. Wallace and Mr. 7 had refused to prosecute. The Chief Justice 
professed great respect for Mr. Wallace, with whom he had several times 
exchanged the office of Attorney-General; but was highly offended by his 
opinion being stated that the “ Dialogue ” was not a libel. 


“Mr. Kenyon refers to and finds fault with this as “ Lord Camp- 
bell’s assertion that Mr. Wallace was of opinion that the publica- 
tion was not a libel.” Lord Campbell does not give his own 
opinion, but relates a statement made in Court; and as to the 
statement in Court, it would have had much plausibility even 
if it were not strictly accurate; the fact being that the law 
officers had declined to presecute, and there being in Lord 
Kenyon’s ssion the filowing letter from Wallace, now 
published by Lord Kenyon’s descendant, which the same de- 
scendant regards as inconsistent with the statement he attributes 
to Lord Campbell. But is it soinconsistent? Mr. Kenyon, whose 
nature is fair and temperate, introduces this letter with a state- 
ment of his own which goes far towards annihilating inaccuracy 
in the statement which Lord Campbell simply reports :— 

The Government declined to move in the matter, but Mr. Wallace seems 
rather to have inclined to the opinion that there was ground enough to 
warrant a prosecution, though he could not advise the Government to 


undertake it. 
James Wallace, Esq., to Lloyd Kenyon, Esq. 
July 31, 1783. 
Dear Kenyon,—I was in hopes to have seen you before you went on your 
circuit, but it is now impossible, as I am this moment setting out for 
Margate. I have sent you the copy of the indictment. Lee and I could not 
join in a report. We thought the publication too vague to admit of the 
construction imputed toit. I thought it calculated to incite the people to 
arms; on public grounds, however, I gave no opinion upon that, as I 
oe it an improper thing to take the prosecution out of the hands of 
Mr. Fitzmaurice. 
I am, ever yours, 
Jas. WALLACE. 


In this trial Kenyon showed a strong bias against the defend- 
ant, and that political bigotry which was a bad part of his 
character, and animated many of his later judgments when he 
was Chief Justice of England ; and there is an advantage in Lord 
Campbell's Life, which in this case, as in others, goes a long way 
to compensate for his biographical —— and inaccuracies, that 
he criticizes with authority, as a Liberal judge and a sound 
constitutional lawyer, Lord Kenyon’s prejudices and pedantries. 
An important and interesting chapter in this book is devoted 
to the question of Lord Thurlow’s conduct in 1789 about the 
Regency Bill, when King George III. was first taken ill. 
Lord Thurlow’s great friendship for Kenyon quite justifies the 
biographer’s digression, and Mr. Kenyon is able to supply 
some new interesting data for discussion from Lord Kenyon’s 
diary, and from a correspondence of Lord Kenyon’s son, the last 
Lord, with Lord Holland, the nephew of Charles Fox, and 
himself an honoured statesman. Thurlow was Pitt’s Lord 
Chancellor when the King’s illness rendered it necessary to take 
thought of a Regency. The Prince of Wales, closely allied with 
the Whigs under Fox’s leadership, desired to become Regent as 
of right, and without any restrictions. It seemed inevitable that, 
onthe coming of power into the Prince’s hands, he would make anew 
Ministry of Whigs. The Whigs, advised by Lord Loughborough, 
who lookedto the Lord Chancellorshipinthe expected WhigAdminis- 
tration, espoused the Prince of Wales's views as to the Regency. The 
ince earnestly desired the support of Thurlow, and hoped and 
expected to gain it bya — to make him Lord Chancellor. 
Fox, who was out of England when the Kiny’s illness began, and 
found on arriving in London the Prince’s mind made up as to an 
endeavour to gain Thurlow and sacrifice Loughborough, went iato 
the plan with undisguised aversion. There is no proof that Fox 
went so far as to make a formal offer to Thurlow; there is cer- 
tainly none that Thurlow formally accepted any offer, and all the 
circumstances go to show that he did not. The intrigue begins 
with a published letter of November 9, 1789, of itr. Payne 
{ctupidly called Captain Rayne by Lord Campbell in his Life of 
urlow, but when he came to write Lord Loughborough’s Life, 


he got the right name), Private Secretary of the Prince of Wales, 
addressed to 


Lord Loughborough. Sheridan, in Fox’s absence, 
entered into the scheme, but expressed in a letter to Lord Lough- 
borough of November 12 great dissatisfaction with Mr. Payne’s 
officiousness. Nothing was done till Fox returned on November 24. 
Fox then made up his mind to ask Lord Loughborough to waive 
his claims in favour of Thurlow. “I have swallowed the pill,” 


he wrote to Sheridan ; “a most bitter one it was, and have written 
to Lord L., whose answer of course must be consent. What 
is to be done next?” He wrote to Lord Loughborough, and 
the answer is a reluctant consent. Parliament met, after an 
adjournment settled before the King’s illness began, on De- 
cember 11. Thurlow then acted with his colleagues, There are 
some published letters of the interval, one from Lord Lough- 
borough to Sheridan, a letter from Loughborough to Thurlow and 
Thurlow’s reply (this reply now published for the first time by 
Mr. Kenyon), and a letter from Fox to Loughborough, which is 
rinted with the date December 26, but there must be a mistake 
in this date, and probably the true date is December 6. ‘This is 
an important letter, for it relates a conversation with Thurlow, 
and states that “ the negotiation is off, with an express desire on 
his part that no more may be said to him on the subject till the 
Regency is settled, and advice tothe Prince to make his arrangements 
without any view to him.” This letter evidently must have been 
written before the meeting of Parliament. On December 11, the 
day of the meeting of Parliament, Thurlow spoke so as to convince 
Pitt’s friends that he “ meant to stand by his colleagues”; even 
before this, on the 7th, a letter of Mr. Granville says that, “ what- 
ever object Thurlow might at one time have had in view, he has 
now taken his determination of abiding by the present Govern- 
ment and supporting their measures with respect to the Regency ”; 
on the 15th of December, Thurlow, opposing Lord Loughborough, 
made his celebrated peroration on the many favours he had re- 
ceived from the King, “ which, when he forgot, might God forget 
him,” and Wilkes, standing as a member of the House of Commons 
by the throne and near him, exclaimed, “ Forget you! he'll see 
you damned first.” 
The conduct of Thurlow on this occasion has been very harsh] 
udged, asa piece of deliberate and decided treachery to Pitt. That 
ord Campbell should have made a strongly prejudiced, ill reasoned, 
and highly exaggerated statement against Thurlow will surprise 
no one who knows anything of Lord Campbell’s style and manner 
of biography; but the adverse judgment of so fair and moderate 
a writer as Mr. Massey is of importance. The real truth seems 
to be that eager overtures made to Thurlow by the Prince of 
Wales’s desire, and probably by the Prince himself, were listened 
to, and that a negotiation proceeded for some little time, Thurlow 
not committing himself; and not only was there nothing in 
Thurlow’s position to prevent him from listening and discussing— 
for he was personally on bad terms with Pitt—but even more, he 
was the Lord Chancellor, and known as the King’s friend, whom 
it was especially proper for the Prince of Wales to consult with ; 
and there is no proof whatever that he entertained any proposal 
for his own benefit, or did more than consult with political 
opponents who sought him for the most beneficial solution of a 
- and em ing question. Pitt and his friends evidently 
ad great suspicion of him, but between him and Pitt there was 
=— estrangement. Thurlow’s private interviews with the 
rince of Wales are amply accounted for by his being Lord 
Chancellor and the Prince’s being heir to the throne; and any 
reserve towards Pitt about them by those unhappy personal rela- 
tions, and by Thurlow’s having been for some time a private 
adviser of the King. Before he was Pitt’s Lord Chancellor he 
had been successively Lord Chancellor under Lord North, Lord 
Rockingham, and Lord Shelburne. He had refused to be Lord 
Chancellor in Fox and Lord North’s Coalition Ministry, because, 
as he told Fox, “as Mr. Pitt is very acceptable to the King, and 
is in an extraordinary degree popular in the country, I have con- 
nected myself with him.” When a state of suspiciousness exists, 
little things are easily misunderstood, and made to swell into grave 
charges. Lord Loughborough, writing to Sheridan when what- 
ever negotiation there ever was was going on, and with ill-feel- 
ing towards Thurlow, said, “ His conversations with you and 
Mr. Fox were encouraging; but at the same time checked all 
explanations on his part under a pretence of delicacy to- 
wards his colleagues.” But it is an enemy who says that 
the delicacy was a pretence. Why might it not have been 
real? Lord Kenyon was during the negotiation much consulted 
by Thurlow, and was also in confidential communication with 
Pitt; he attended several Cabinet dinners. Lord Kenyon has 
left on record his belief that the charge of treachery against 
Thurlow was without foundation. On January 17 Lady Kenyon, 
writing to hersister, says:— “They” [the Opposition] “ have coaxed 
and courted the Chancellor Mtg 3 way, and by every person, but 
he will not join them.” Mr. Kenyon’s desire has been to clear 
Thurlow’s character, and we cannot but think that an abler 
writer, well using all the materials at his disposal, might have 
effectively done so ; his narrative is very feeble and confused, and we 
infer that there are more of Thurlow’s private papers behind 
which would have been useful for thorough disproof of the charges 
against him. We cannot confide in Mr. Kenyon’s judgment in the 
use of his materials. This question about Thurlow is an im- 
portant historical matter. 

We are disposed to think that Mr. Kenyon would have done a 
more preteen. work if he had published Lord Kenyon’s Diary 
complete, and all that is material in his and Lady Kenyon’s 
correspondence, with simple illustrative notes. Mr. Townsend's 
Life is a very excellent one, as indeed Mr. Kenyon admits. To 
lawyers and students of legal history Lord Kenyon’s Life, as 
the Life of a Chief Justice, is interesting. To others his Life has 
no interest beyond his connexion with political history, 
and his relations with distinguished contemporaries, as Dunning, 
Thurlow, Erskine, and Eldon; he was anh consulted by King 
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George III. and by Pitt and Thurlow, and there are interestin 
scraps of connexion and correspondence with more eminent lega 
contemporaries, Lord Kenyon himself is in no way interesting. 
George III. told him one day, he records in his diary, “ that Sir 
M. Hale, Lord Holt, and Lord Mansfield were great men and 

ood men, but he would rather have Lord Kenyon than them all.” 

his must have been pleasing to hear, and a descendant naturally 
records it with delight; but what is the real value of this royal 
eulogium? The biography shows us nothing better than a hard- 
headed, narrow-minded lawyer, an obtuse politician, and a virtuous, 
passionate, parsimonious man. Lord Kenyon’s Life loses much 
agreeableness by the author’s having interdicted himself from the 
free use of the many capital stories of Lord Kenyon’s penurious ways 
and blundering Latin quotations and English rhetoric. Coleridge’s 
story of his having turned Julian the Apostate into Julian the 
Apostle may be apocryphal, but it not the less indicates a general 
belief in Lord Kenyon’s confused mind, which again is 
proved by numberless similar stories. The Term Reports 
contain this specimen of his incongruous rhetoric :—“ If an indi- 
vidual can break down any of those safeguards which the constitu- 
tion has so wisely and cautiously erected, by poisoning the minds 
of the jury at a time when they are called upon to decide, he will 
stab the administration of justice in its most vital parts.” Of 
what Mr. Townsend and Look Campbell justly call indecent 
parsimony there is only one glimpse in Mr. Kenyon’s biography, 
ap he puts forward even as a virtue his more than simplicity 
in dress :— 

Lord Kenyon was simplicity itself in his dress. Indeed, if the accounts of 

his contemporaries are to be believed, the simplicity amounted to absolute 
shabbiness. Erskine used to say he remembered his greatcoat at least a 
dozen years. A witness who was under cross-examination before him as to 
his shoes, which had been stolen, smartly answered the question from the 
Bench, “ Were they at all like these?” with the telling remark, “No, my 
Lord, a deal betterer and genteeler.” 
There is not the least reason to doubt the truth of the accounts 
of contemporaries, and these stories of Kenyon furnish a rich treat 
in Mr. Townsend’s able Life and Lord Campbell’s réchauffé of 
Townsend. Two or three of the jokes about Kenyon, proving the 
general fame which cannot be without foundation, are so good as 
to bear endless repetition. A brother lawyer having mentioned 
to Jekyll that he once went into Lord Kenyon’s kitchen and saw 
the spits as bright as when they came from the maker, “ Why 
do you mention his spit,” said Jekyll, “ when you know nothing 
turns upon it?” Another time Jekyll said of his hot temper and 
his stinginess, “ It is Lent all the year round in his kitchen, and 
Passion Week in his parlour.” A hatchment was put on Lord 
Kenyon’s house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields after his death, with the 
motto Mors janua vite, the painter making the mistake of paint- 
ing a instead of @ at the end. The mistake was pointed out to 
Kenyon’s successor, Lord Ellenborough, who exclaimed, “ Mistake ! 
It is no mistake; he left particular directions in his will that 
the estate should not be burdened with the expense of a 
diphthong.” 


THE CHRONICLES OF ANJOU.* 


the collection of Angevin Chronicles which 
forms part of a valuable series of works issued by the Histo- 
rical Society of France has been for some years before the public, 
it seems to be little known on this side of the Channel. Even in 
such recent books as Mr. Freeman’s History of the Norman Con- 
uest the references are still to — Spicilegium and the 
ike, nor have we found as yet a single English instance of the 
use of M. Marchegay’s collection, or of the new and very valuable 
materials he has brought to the illustration of the early history of 
Anjou. Important as the study of Angevin history must always 
be, whether in its bearing on the fortunes of England or on those 
of France, it is remarkable that the work is almost the first 
attempt which has been made towards a critical study of the story 
of the Counts. By some inexplicable ill-luck Anjou has fared 
worse in the matter of historical research than any of the pro- 
vinces around it. For Poitou we have the masterly work of 
Besly, for Brittany the great collections of Lobineau and Dan 
Morice. In later times the industry of M. de Jubainville and the 
Abbé Voisin has thrown a flood of light on the histories of 
Touraine and Le Mans. Anjou, on the other hand, remains with- 
out any adequate modern account of its past. The older books 
of Marolles and Bourdigne are of the most worthless sort, and the 
later narrative of Bodin is brief and superficial. As to the original 
authorities for Angevin history, they have remained till the appear- 
ance of the present work partly unprinted, partly scattered through 
the not very accessible collections of Labbé, D’Achery, and Dom 
Bouquet, while no critical attempt has been made to estimate their 
real worth or their relation to each other. Of the two volumes as yet 
issued, the first is by far the more important; its contents indeed 
comprise all the serone $ materials for the early history of the 
Counts—the autobi y of Fulc Rechin, the Life of Geoffry le 
Bel, the account of the Lords of Amboise, the Gesta Consulum, and 
the history of the Counts by Thomas of Loches, a work printed for 
the first time, but in which the earlier Angevin history, as we have 
it now, really took its accepted shape. lt is a considerable gain 
to get such a mass of materials as this, printed in a convenient 
form, and evidently edited with a good deal of care. Our gratitude, 

© Chroniques d Anjou, recueillies et publiées pour la Socicté de Histoire 
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however, is a little tempered by the absence of any | amend 
statement either as to the manuscripts employed in the formation 
of the text or of the view which the editors have been led by 
their researches to take as to the relation and value of the works 
they have published. The omission is the more vexatious that 
the difficulty of ascertaining the real worth and inter-connexion 
of the authorities on which historians have for the most part relied 
in their account of the earlier annals of Anjou is very great indeed. 

The first and most authentic memorial of Angevin history is 
the short autobiography of Count Fulc Rechin ; and, if we believe 
its author, the information as to his predecessors which is given in 
it was derived from Geoffry Martel, and represents all that the 
Comitial House in the eleventh century knew of its origins. But 
this information, if we compare it with the accounts so glibly 
rendered only a century later, is of a somewhat startling sort. Fulc 
Rechin is diffuse enough about his own times; he has a good deal 
to say about Fulc Nerra and though he knows less about Geo: 
Grisgonnelle, he tells us of his Breton and Poitevin wars, and of his 
death at Marson. But of Geoffry’s predecessors he knows nothing 
but the names. “ Quorum quattuor Consulum virtutes et acta, 
quia nobis in tantum de longinquo sunt ut etiam loca ubi corpora 
eorum nobis incognita sunt, digne memorare non possumus,” 
says c Rechin. Itis plain from his words that the tombs 
in the cathedral at Tours, so well known in the twelfth century, 
did not exist in the eleventh. But more things had been 
built up in that interval of a hundred years than the tombs 
at Tours. If Geoffry Martel and Fule Rechin knew little of their 
own ancestors, the author of the Gesta Consulum, a century after- 
wards, knew, or claimed to know, a great deal. In spite of the 
falsehoods and inaccuracies which any one detects at a glance in 
this work, its historic claims have been generally admitted ; Sir 
Francis Palgrave has transferred to his pages the story of a Breton 
woodman with which the Gesta open the annals of the Counts; 
and even Mr. Freeman, though correcting them at every step, 
allows them a certain authority. Noone, however, has as yet in- 
vestigated the question of the authorship of these Gesta, or of their 
relation to the earlier works on which they profess to be based. 
Now it is a remarkable fact that we appear to all 
the materials for the history of the Counts which were known to 
exist in the twelfth cent In the curious Procemium prefixed 
to the “ Historia Abbreviata Consulum Andegavensium,” printed 
in the volume before us (a preface which, as we hope afterwards 
to show, really belongs to another work), the writer thus reviews 
his authorities :— 

Primus scriptor extitit Thomas Luchensis, qui breves chronicas nomine 
Odonis (or Adonis) abbatis intitulatas ut ab ejus ore audivi repperit, et 
multa que fama vulgante cognovit addidit. Secundus extitit Robinus et 
Brito Ambiacensis qui ipsas chronicas emendaverunt, et quedam ut viva 
pea a ipsis audivi addiderunt. Tertius ego ex multis historiis multa 
It is plain that the last three works, that which followed this 
Procemium and its immediate predecessors by Thomas of Loches 
and Robin of Amboise, were simply expansions of the “ breves 
chronicas,” which bore the name of Abbot Odo or Ado—chronicles 
similar to, or it may be identical with, the earlier Annals of St. 
Albin, or the Chronicle of the Abbey of Vendosme, which are given 
by Labbé. Of the work of Thomas of Loches we knew, till the 
appearance of M. Marchegay’s book, only ents such as those 
given by Dom Bouquet in his notes to the Gesta Consulum; but 
there were enough to suggest, what its publication tm ertenso 
proves, that it is to Thomas that we owe the main outlines of the 
story of the early Counts which the Gesta have made familiar. 
The forester Torquatius’ Tortulf at the Court of Charles the Bald, 
the adventures of Ingelger, the investiture of Fulc the Red, the 
piety of Fulc the Good—all, in spite of Fule Rechin’s ignorance 
of them, and the absence of every name before Grisgonnelle’s from 
the short annals we have mentioned, make their appearance in 
Thomas. Geofiry Greygown’s own life is summed up in the 
two wonderful fights with Ethelwulf the Dane and Edel: the 
Suabian; a mysterious Count Maurice, unknown to any other 


writer, is introduced between Geoffry and Fulc the Black, and ~ 


the account of the latter is made up out of extracts from Glaber 
and the _— stories of his adventures at Jerusalem. That of 
Geoffry Martel is a little fuller; but here the work practically 
ends, for the three following Counts are dismissed in a few lines, 
and an extract from his biography by John of Marmoutiers, then 
just published, suffices for Geoftry the Handsome. The character 
of the work in fullis just what we might expect from the 
mention of it in the passage we have quoted; on the basis of the 
slight annals which Ado’s name, and which were probably 
like those we possess, ne ee of isolated events, Thee of 
Loches has built up out of the stories of jester and trouveur a 
tissue of legends and fables which have passed ever since for the 
early history of Anjou. 

As we remarked however before, this ndary matter has 
till now been known, not directly through Thomas, but in- 
directly through his conriet in the Gesta Consulum; a work 
which had the good luck to be printed by D’Achery in his 
Spictlegium, and which every historic scholar will thank the 
present editors for reprinting in this more accessible form. Now 
the Gesta as it stands is a rather mysterious production. First, 
we find it in a very odd place, serving as the second book of a 


history of the Lords of Amboise, which seems to have been put 
together soon after the accession of Henry If. to the En Fish 


which we shall tty right in identifying 
e bin) and Brito of Amboise. 


with the production of Rabin (or 
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mentioned in the passage we have before quoted. Before gettin 

fairly to work on the story of the Lords of Amboise, Robin an 

Brito, if they are the authors, have chosen to indulge in two 
preludes ; the first, under the name of “De Compositione Castri 
Ambaziz,” being in reality an odd medley of jottings about 
Cesar, Clovis, Charles the Great, and Hugh Capet, while the 
second forms, as we have said, the work known as the “Gesta 
Consulum Andegavensium.” Now the Counts of Anjou were over- 
lords of Amboise, and a short account of them, such as the actual 
prologue to this second part promises, was natural and appropriate 
enough. “Nunc,” says this prologue, “de Consulibus Ande- 
gavorum que scripta nimis confuse rudique sermone reperi quam 
verissime potero paucis verbis, breviter et commodo enucleabo.” 
But the puzzle is that the Gesta which follow in fulfilment of 
this promise are very far from being brief or in few words. 
On the contrary, they are long and verbose, nearly twice as 
long in fact as the main story which they prelude, the story 
of the Lords of Amboise. We believe that an explana- 
tion of this difficulty may be found in the very opposite 
difficulty which meets us when we turn to the “ Historia Abbre- 
viata Consulum ” at the close of M. Marchegay’s volume. As it 
now stands, this work is preceded by the elaborate Procemium 
from which we took the fist of existing Angevin histories, and 
which promises us a work of some detail and elaboration. “ In- 
tentio igitur mea est,” says the author, “vitam, mores, et actus 
antecessorum tuorum, Andegavorum Consulum in propatulo de- 
monstrari.” But this elaborate preface is at present followed by 
the “ Historia Abbreviata,” a brief summary of the character of 
each Count conveyed in a few lines, The probable solution of the 
whole matter seems to be that the two works have taken one 
another’s place ; that the so-called “ Historia Abbreviata”’ is really 
the second portion of the work of the writers of Amboise, and 
that the Procemium, which now precedes this brief compilation, 
belongs to the Gesta Consulum. The more elaborate history of 
the Counts would naturally supersede the rougher and briefer 
tale of the Chronicles of Amboise in general popularity; and in 
this case it seems to have been docked of its elaborate preface, and 
simply substituted for the earlier work without much care for the 
fitness of Brito’s original prologue which was suffered to remain. If 
this be so, the authorship of the Gesta is settled, for John of Mar- 
moutiers gives his name in the Procemium, and it is plain that we 
have in them a later work of the biographer of Geoffry le Bel. The 
conclusion seems almost inevitable when we compare the character 
of the Gesta with the description of the work promised by John. 
“ Tertius ego ex multis historiis multa addidi,” he says, in the 
close of the passage of which we have already quoted an earlier 
portion, “et ad auctoritatem historia et studium audientium 
sive legentium nomine auctorum annotare curavi: I™, ex 
historia Francorum nonnulla; m™°. ex historia Glabelli Rodulfi 
multa; 111°. ex chronicis Gaufredi Rechin aliqua ; 1v°. ex dictis 
Magistri Rabini quedam necessaria ; v°. ex scriptis Gauterii Com- 
pendiensis, Majoris Monasterii monachi non negligenda.” The pro- 
mise of the Procemium tallies exactly with the real character of the 
Gesta, In the earlier portions of the work the romance of Thomas of 
Loches is simply dressed into historical shape by profuse quotations 
from Aimoin and Glaber, while his obvious errors are here and 
there corrected. The long account of Fulc Nerra is drawn from the 
History of the Lords of Amboise and from the French chroniclers, 
but repetition and an utter defiance of chronology render it nearly 
worthless. On the other hand, the lives of Geoffry Martel and of 
Fule of Jerusalem, with the latter of which John’s work practi- 


ally ends, are of considerable value. The whole work is in “me | 


a bad specimen of the “ classical history ” prevalent in the twelft 
century, and its author lies, exaggerates, fables, mis-dates, jumbles 
a and events together in so wonderful a fashion that we can 

ardly wonder that the continuators of Bouquet resolved to ex- 
clude the Gesta from their collection, and were only driven from 
their resolve by the thought of their extensive use among 
historians. 

Luckily for Angevin history we have, as has been seen, nearly 
all the authorities from which Thomas and Jobn built up their 
tale, and from the middle of the tenth century the story of the 
Counts rests on independent and trustworthy sources. Tt is only 
the legendary period with which it opens which rests exclusively 
on the Gesta of Loches and Marmoutiers—in other words, on a 
series of monastic and poetic inventions whose origin we can pretty 
accurately date in the later days of Geofiry le Bel. It is to 
the historic tastes of the Angevin Counts that we may very 
poss attribute this perversion of their earlier history. 

othing is more remarkable in the series of rulers from 
Fule the Good to our own John and Henry III. than their 
strong taste for literature, and especially for historic litera- 
ture. The warece a! of Fule Rechin stands almost alone 
among the historic productions of the middle ages. In one of the 
few characteristic stories of Geoffry le Bel we tind him studying 
Vegetius during a long and difficult siege, and turning his study 
to very practical account. The historical taste of Henry IL. is re- 
marked by most writers of the time, and his children seem to 
have inherited his liking for books. Richard and his nephew 
Richard, King of the Romans, were both troubadours. ‘The lite- 
rary side of John’s character is almost the only one on which it 
is possible to dwell with anything but abhorrence. The taste of a 
Sovereign tells quickly on his Court; and as we may trace the in- 
fluence of Henry Fitz-Empress in the great English historical 
school which sprang up in his later years, so the patronage of 
Geoffry may have had something to do with the historical revival 


in Anjou to which we owe the works of Thomas of Loches and 
John of Marmoutiers. But though the Counts may have 
encouraged it, the revival itself must be regarded as part of the 
great intellectual awakening of the twelfth century. The work 
of William of Malmesbury, however superior in historic and 
literary value, is a work of the same class with the Gesta Con- 
sulum. In both we see the same reaction against the jejune and 
disconnected annals which they aimed at superseding; the same 
endeavour to fall back on the models of classical history, which 
were again claiming the attention of scholars; the same effort 
after a literary style of composition ; the same adoption of a literary 
rather than a chronological order of arrangement; the same ten- 
dency to enrich their work by sketches of character, by philoso- 
phical reflection, by the use of State documents, and above all by 
cox stories, prose versions for the most part of the verses of 

allad-singer or trouveur. It is easy, of course, to dwell on the 
faulty sides of this movement, on the looseness and inaccuracy of 
statement, the muddle of chronology, the jumble of fact and 
romance which make us every now and then fling down our 
Malmesbury or Gesta in disgust; but the step from the annalist 
to the chronicler which they made really determined the shape 
which all after history was to assume. History has often since 
fallen back to the style of the worst chronicler, but it has never 
fallen back into the style of the mere annalist. Some attempt 
there has always been to trace events to their causes, to examine 
the influence of human character on the fortunes of men, to vary 
the story by episodes and poetic details; and every attempt of 
this kind we owe to the historic school of the twelfth century. 
Like most of the bold intellectual experiments of the time, it failed 
to realize its own conception, partly from the want of adequate 
materials, and still more from the utter absence of any detined 
critical method in the use of them. In England the poetic side 
was the first to be cast away. The cool scepticism of William of 
Newborough discarded romance, and the tendency of the great 
school of historians from Benedictus Abbus to Matthew Paris 
was to subordinate literary form and largeness of conception to an 
annalistic arrangement and documentary accuracy and fulness of 
statement. The more romantic element which the twelfth cent 
had striven to introduce, on the other hand, crossed the Channel and 
flung off all restraints of truthfulness or morality in the gay and 
unscrupulous chit-chat of Froissart. Ever since the famous essay 
of Lord Macaulay it has been the constant effort of modern his- 
torians to bring together the discordant elements which William 
of Malmesbury and _ his rivals first dared to include in the scope 
of history. The effort has as yet been attended with very partial 
success, and the failure of one historic school to be accurate, and 
of another historic school to be human, may teach us a little 
indulgence even for such very bad specimens of the earliest 
attempts at a larger history as the twelith-century chroniclers of 
Anjou. 


BRENCHLEY’S CRUISE OF THE CURA(QO4A.* 


yen the appearance of South Sea Bubbles a lively current of 
interest has set in towards the islands of the Pacific. The 
vivid sketches brought home by the Duke of Edinburgh of the 
scenery, the people, and the goings on of the multitudinous 
groups which dot the Southern Ocean, together with the curiosities 
of art and nature exhibited by his permission to the public, gave 
an additional stimulus to this feeling. Mingled with the agreeable 
impression thus received of these favoured islands as abodes of 
native beauty, simplicity, and peace, there has been later still the 
thrill of horror caused by the atrocities of men-stealing adven- 
turers, and the interest which follows the fate of thousands of 
French exiles among whom, together with much that was odious 
and criminal, there was much to claim and merit sympathy. The 
journal of a traveller of observation, taste, and feeling during a cruise 
among the various archipelagoes of the South can hardly fail to 
keep alive the interest which had so much original matter to kindle 
it. The pleasure with which Mr. Brenchley’s book, late as it is in 
coming forward, will be read, is marred indeed by the knowledge 
that the strong constitution of the writer had given way under the 
strain to which his passionate love of wandering, with its conse- 
quent fatigues, risks, and vicissitudes, had exposed him, and 
that—dying since the opening of the year—he was denied 
the satisfaction of seeing his work in print. Physically and 
mentally fitted in a high degree for the calling of a traveller 
and observer, Mr. Brenchley had devoted his energies for 
nearly twenty years to the personal survey of the globe, 
from China to Peru, from Oregon and the Rocky Mountains to 
the Sandwich or Hawaian Islands, Australia, and New Zealand. 
The first four years of his roamings from 1849 were spent in 
company with the distinguished naturalist M. Jules Remy, toge- 
ther with whom he visited California, the Salt Lake City, New 
Mexico, and the Southern continent as far as Chili. The joint work 
of the two travellers in French and English was debarred, in 
the opinion of their friends, from achieving the success it deserved, 
mainly by the expensive form in which it was presented to the 
public. A tour to the East after an interval was interrupted by 
the serious illness of M. Remy at Ceylon, which deprived Mr. 
Brenchley of the companionship of his friend. Alone he visited 
China and Mongolia, made a trip to Japan, proceeding to Australia, 


* Jottings during the Cruise of H.M.S. Curagoa among the South Sea 
Zslands in 1865. By Julius L. Brenchley, M.A., F.R.G.S. With numerous 
_— and Natural History Notices. London: Longmans & Co. 
1873. 
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and thence to New Zealand, which he reached towards the end of 
1864. After being employed upon a short mission into the 
interior in —— with the late Lieutenant Meade, who 
afterwards published a spirited account of their ride through 
the disturbed districts of New Zealand, Mr. Brenchley left 
Auckland for Sydney. Thence he proceeded on the cruise which 
is the subject of the volume before us, On his return to Sydney, 
where he excited much interest by exhibiting his collection of 
novel and curious objects, he once more started for China, making 
his way back to ara by the great desert of Gobi, in the 
depth of winter. Of his collection, consisting of birds, fishes, 
insects, shells, canoe models, and native works of various kinds 
from Japan, China, Siberia, and Russia, a portion has found its way 
to the British Museum, but the greater part has been presented to 
the museum of his native town, Maidstone. Unhappily, he was 
scarcely spared to put into shape for publication the valuable notes 
and observations amassed by him during his Southern cruise. 
Towards the end of May, 1865, H.M.’s steam-frigate C 
was being fitted out at Sydney, under Commodore, now Admiral, 
Sir W. Wiseman, for the purpose of displaying the British flag 
among the island groups of the Western Pacific. An invitation to 
Mr. Brenchley, who had just reached that port, to become his 
guest during the cruise was eagerly accepted. Norfolk Island and 
the lesser Islands adjoining it were first visited. Passing Raoul, 
or Sunday island, the most northerly of the Kermadec group, 
lying N.E. of New Zealand, about five miles in length and de- 
rene | of voleanic origin, rising to a height of sixteen hundred 
feet, the Curacgoa came next to Niue, or Savage Island, whence a 
number of canoes came off with spears, shells, fruit, &c., for 
barter. Among the natives was a young albino, whose reddish- 
ellow hair and fine clear skin led our author to accost him as of 
nglish blood. He was a pure-bred native, not knowing a word 
of English. The natives were found, for the most part, good-look- 
ing, strongly built, and of a cheerful and amiable disposition. The 
women, who seem modest and gentle, have splendid teeth, and 
soft hands, with delicate taper seco One young girl was met 
with in an island ramble, fitted from head to foot to be a model 
for a sculptor. The missionaries have here had great success. 
Not a pagan exists in the island, and nearly every one can 
read and write. This result is the more noteworthy owing to 
the fact that Cook, who first discovered Niue in 1774, having 
been set upon by the natives, and re-embarking without inflicting 
bloodshed, took the innocent revenge of naming it Savage Island. 
The intermediate history of this people shows indeed that they 
were far from deserving, as a rule, thestigma thus cast upon 
them. For beauty and richness of scenery, though presenting a 
lower type of native physique, nothing can well surpass 
the Samoan or Navigator group, of which Tutuilla especially 
won our voyager’s admiration. The missionary who came on 
board with Maunga, the intelligent chief of Pango Pango, reported 
a strong desire on the part of the natives to be placed under British 
rotection, which the commander felt constrained to set aside. 
ree ferns rising to a height of forty feet are met with on the 
island. The soil towards the higher ground was found strewn 
with boulder-like masses of lava, so slippery as to require the 
hands in aid of the feet to effect a passage. The island, some 
seventeen miles in length and from two to five in width, appeared 
to Mr. Brenchley to be in part composed of basaltic strata. The 
climate, having a tendency to develop brain diseases, as well as 
fever, with elephantiasis following, scrofula, phthisis, ophthalmia, 
and intestinal worms, is not to be regarded as healthy. A cascade 
called Pishi-tali, the Great Fall, reputed to be 2,000 feet in 
height, was found by Lieutenant Meade, though very grand and 
beautiful, not to reach half that height. From several of the 
mountain peaks seen as the ship coasted along, as from the little 
isle of Latte, white smoke showed the activity of the volcanoes 
with which most of these island groupsabound in greater or less 
degree, the most typical of all being apparently the regularly in- 
termittent crater of Asur, in the Tannaislands. Of the Tonga or 
Friendly group, including Hapai and Vavau, gathered thirty years 
back into a native monarchy under King George Tuboa, the most 
conspicuous feature consists of the social or domestic usages, in 
particular those connected with the periodical brew of “kava,” 
the ceremonies attending which are given in full detail. The 
strange prehistoric monument of Tongatabu, figured in the book 
before us—two upright monoliths of stone, with lintel superposed, 
bearing a large circular bowl of stone, of a texture, the oilicers 
report, not met with elsewhere‘in the island—is supposed to have 
some reference to these ancient kava ceremonies. The population, 
which is dwindling, now amounting to some nine thousand souls, 
belongs to the great Malayan family, as do the Hawaians, the 
Tahitians, the Marquesans, the Samoans, and the New Zealanders. 
Though nearly all can read and write, scarcely any advance has 
been made since Cook's time in handicraft or any industrial 
pursuit. The climate requiring no clothing, and bread-fruit, with 
other produce, being abundant, native indolence has its way, 
in spite of the energy and intelligence of the king. A poll-tax 
of five dollars a head annually is enforced with rigour. Con- 
stitutional government, introduced by King George in 1862, has 
beneficially supplanted the rule of the native chiefs. We fail, how- 
ever, to find the regulations enacted by the first Tongan Senate, 
promised by Mr. Brenchley as an appendix to his work. 
The li island of Ovalau, the first reached of the Fiji 
group, rich and dense as was the vegetation along gorge and valley, 


was marked to the eye of a naturalist like our author by the | 


strange absence of birds. The natives who flocked to méet the 
party were supremely ugly, with iumense mouths aud’ large pro- 


gnathous jaws, resembling monkeys rather than men, though 
some among the crowd were tolerably robust and strongly " 
Most of the women had the little finger of one hand, if not of 
both hands, amputated, and one of the men had likewise lost a 
finger, a custom which our author does not attempt to explain. 
On the main island of Viti Levu the voyagers were hospitably 
received by Thakumbau, the dignified sovereign of Fiji, 
whose open and good-humoured countenance made it hard te 
believe that he had been the out-and-out cannibal of earlier 
days, when he was in the habit of indicating with bis club the 
bodies hung up by the feet in the royal larder which were to 

ace the repast of the day. Near the mission-house stands a great 
Ciesto-tien the sacred akau tabu, or tree with the forbidden fruit, 
into the thick trunk of which is sunk a slab of stone five feet 
square by way of table for the cannibal feasts of old. On the 
branches of this tree used to be hung parts of the bodies of vic- 
tims of both sexes, the tree being at times perfectly loaded with 
this singular and repulsive fruit. Behind this was a row of slabs, 
against which the brains of the sufferers were dashed, Thakum- 
bau having been’ noted for his skill in catching up the children of 
his enemies by the heels, and dashing them at the slabs. Another 
gentle vagary was to race a victim by the leg and arm head fore- 
most along the dancing ground until his head was split against 
the stone, the surface of which, two feet or so from the ground, 
has been worn smooth by the thousands of skulls that have 
been dashed against it. It is a common Fijian saying that 
not all the waters of the ocean could ever wash away the 
blood with which the soil of the island has been satu- 
rated. Happily this is of the past. It is hoped that canni- 
balism will ere long cease to disfigure any part of Fiji. It has all 
along been indeed tabu, or forbidden, to the common people and 
to women, being the monopoly of the chiefs, Protests have 
already been made against it from many places, as Nakelo, on 
the Rewa river. Thakumbau in his converted state struck his 
visitors by the decorum and cleanliness with which his food 
was served, a general clapping of hands following upon the sub- 
sequent washing of the royal hands and mouth. An interchange 
of civilities ensued upon the entertainment, the King being so 
pleased with the Commodore’s present of a Westley Richards. 
as to give in turn his great kava bowl, of which the 
volume before us gives a woodcut, round which in heathen times 
the great ceremonies and mysteries of the kingdom were cele- 
brated. It was in its presence that the ancestors of Thakumbau, 
and that monarch himself, if not actually crowned, were confirmed 
in their sovereignty. Many a sad tale could be told of orgies 
committed and scenes of carnage enacted, when the legs of this 
bowl were seen steeped in human blood. At Tanna, in the New 
Hebrides, cannibal practices still prevail to a frightful extent, 
human flesh being preferred to pork, and that of a native ranking 
with connoisseurs before that of a white, the latter having, it is 
thought, a salt taste. 

New Caledonia, which was reached by the Curagoa after visit- 
ing the Solomon Islands, is briefly described by our author, who 
shows a more lively interest in the state and history of the natives 
than in the development of French rule and artificial usage. 
We do not get many details of the condition or number of the 
convict population, which had not as yet been swollen by the 
influx of condemned Communists. Among the things of note 
to which he refers are the proofs of a more advanced civilization 
once having existed on this island. Remains of ancient aqueducts, 
in one case eight miles long, also paved roads and fortifications, are 
met with. Irrigation is carried out ona scientific plan, the slopes 
of the hills being covered with rectangular os round which 
water is made to flow by channels leading at intervals to the river. 
On the other hand, gross license and horrid habits, together with 
grovelling superstitions, have come down to the natives from their 
forefathers. Women go to battle, keeping in the rear till they see 
an enemy fall, when they rush forward, pull the body away, and 
prepare it for the oven. The priests go to battle too, but sit in 
the rear fasting and praying tor victory. Their appetite for 
human flesh is, we are told, never satisfied. The teeth of old 
women are sown in yam patchesas a charm to procure good crops, 
and the practice of setting skulls upon poles, which some would 
have it were the heads of friends kept as mementoes, has been 
similarly explained. The general impression left upon Mr. 
Brenchley’s mind by all he had seen of the various island races 
was one of hopefulness. There was evidence, to his view, of a 
power of spontaneous development, made manifest in their social 
organization, their creditable agricultural industry and skill, their 
progress in certain industrial arts, the decorum and even refine- 
ment of their manners, and above all in their capacity for absorb- 
ing the instruction and influence of a more advanced civilization. 
These remarks of his must of course be taken to apply only to the 
more select and leading tribes among the South Sea islanders. As 
regards the fine arts, no words can speak so emphatically of their 
aptitude as the coloured drawing of a tie-beam from a village hall 
in Uji, one of the Solomon Islands, which forms the frontispiece, 
in which canoes, fishes, and other objects are figured in a style 
not a little suggestive of Egyptian patterns, whilst many of 
their weapons and utensils show a decided feeling for artistic 
decoration. The value of Mr. Brenchley’s book is very much 
enhanced by the correct and tasteful delineations of native birds, 
reptiles, fishes, shells, and insects, as well as by the admirable 
notices of them contributed by naturalists so eminently qualified 
for the task as Dr. Gunther and Mr. G. R. Gray. 
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THE LAST OF THE LYTHAMS.* 


ves Last of the Lythams is a young lady with the romantic 
name of Vivia, whose disposition and general behaviour come 
so well up to the expectations raised in us by such a name that 
we are not in the least surprised when, in order to escape from an 
accepted suitor, whom she throws over in a magnanimous spirit 
on the appearance of a former lover, she disguises herself as a 
young man, and, evading pursuit in a manner as brilliant as it is 
unexplained, travels from what we may take to be the heart of 
England to a remote part of Ireland without hindrance or mis- 
adventure of any kind. Being probably unversed in the ways of 
novels, she is not so well prepared as the reader is for finding, when 
she reaches her goal, that she is face to face with the old lover for 
the sake of whose memory she has undertaken this reyarkable 
flight. That such a meeting should take place in a lonaly cottage 
on a wild night is perfectly in accordance with the theory of 
chances by which novels are guided; but the conduct of the two 
lovers afterwards is eccentric enough to be worthy of comment. 
The gentleman, who is held up as a model of good principle and 
breeding, no sooner finds himself in this rather awkward position, 
with the responsibility of taking proper care of Miss Lytham sud- 
denly thrust upon him, than he findsa yacht excursion which he 
had projected “ become almost a necessity. The dash of the foam 
and the rush of the wind were needed to reinspire him with that 
high strong spirit in which he had for some time been, and still 
proposed to be—the spirit of the mountains, not of the valleys— 
the spirit which rejected passion, and even in its philanthropy, 
was, unconsciously perhaps, contemptuous, doing its duty not 
for philanthropy’s, but for duty’s sake.” To our ordinary 
notions the first thought of a gentleman should have been to 
set about rescuing Vivia in some way from her unpleasant 
situation ; but we can scarcely expect a young man who habitu- 
ally has been, and means still to be, in company with “ the spirit 
of the mountains,” as opposed to that of the valleys, and who 
from that proud eminence showers down benefits on the mortals 
beneath him with a lofty scorn, to be guided by any known 
u of feeling or courtesy. And so the lady seems to think, for, 
far from expressing any surprise or displeasure at his intention, she 
insists upon accompanying him, and they perform together a wild 
voyage in which the author tells us the young man displays some- 
thing like a Viking’s enjoyment. From this we conclude that the 
spirit of the mountains is as much at home on the waves as on his 
native heights. 

But we are plunging with undue haste into the midst of 
events which, in reading, we are supposed to work up to by slow 
degrees and with increasing interest. We first make the ac- 
quaintance of this lady, who has the honour of giving a title 
to the Last of the Lythams, as she rides through a wild part 
of Connaught with Everard Tylecote, the lover whom we have 
already mentioned. Part of this ride is performed with the 
gentleman’s arm round the lady’s waist, a method which we 
should fancy was better fitted for the sawdust of a circus 
than for the sand of an Irish coast. The author dwells 
with great tenderness on the scenes he is about to describe 
before he actually introduces us to the characters who are to take 

in them, and informs us that “the pen is gently taken by 
emory from the writer’s hand, and thought reverts with an in- 
separable sadness and sweetness that gather round its retro- 
spection.” It might have been better for Memory to have 
adhered to her original inspiration, but she relents in favour of 
allowing us to witness a scene between these two young people 
desperately attached to each other, which, in consequence of a 
very mild objection made by the girl to a marriage against her 
guardian’s wishes, ends in a quarrel of four years’ duration. This 
ian is her uncle Mr. Lytham, whose character, clearly in- 
tended to be the chief element of comedy in the book, might be called 
a burlesque on that of Mr. Collins in Pride and Prejudice, but 
that it lacks any trace of the humour which distinguishes that 
admirable of an opinionated and_ self-complacent 
fool. It may be amusing to meet. in real life a gentle- 
man whe is at the same time so barren of ideas and 
so proud of the words in which he clothes them that he con- 
tinually repeats those words; but the effect of reproducing this 
habit in print, where there is no real perception of the ludicrous 
to support it, is wearisome. The first speech uttered by this 
character is his best, and to give our readers an opportunity of 
judging what is the quality of the rest, we will quote a part of 
it:—“ What I want,” continued Mr. Lytham, expanding his 
dressing-gown with both hands, “is a nephew-in-law who will ac- 
everybody else acknowledges—my superior abilities, 
my insight into character, my extensive acquirements, my singular 
power of originating an entirely novel view of whatever subject 
may be under consideration.” Wherever the writer seems to think 
that an infusion of high comedy is needed in his book—a thought 
in itself by no meansitl judged—this unfortunate old gentleman is 
thrust forward, now planning a skittle-alley for the amusement of 
ehaperons while their young charges are dancing, now scouring 
the eountry on horseback in pursuit of his niece, whose disappear- 
ance has abruptly broken up a we ball, in the full costume of 
Lord Bacon; at all times impossible and absurd. A better de- 
scription than we car offer of him is given by one of the other 
personages, who justifies the character he lays claim to for penetra- 
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tion by calling him an old Pantaloon. This piece of unconscious 
satire levelled at himself by the author is put into the mouth of a 
Mr. Forster, whom Vivia is induced to accept as her betrothed 
partly from weariness and a sort of liking for the man himself, 
partly from the assiduous recommendations of her uncle, whom 
the young man fools to the top of his bent—a task, as may be 
guessed, of no great difficulty. 

It is of course to be expected that the acceptance of this young 
man should be the cue for the reappearance already mentioned of 
an older and preferred adorer, and that then should ensue the 
various vicissitudes without which no novel is complete, leading 
by tortuous ways and hairbreadth escapes, which we need not 
follow more minutely, to happiness and satisfaction to the author 
at last. We are introduced in the course of these adventures to 
a series of people more remarkable than life-like; a bishop who, 
having revoked a clergyman’s licence for no apparent reason, re- 

lies to a gentleman who courteously inquires into the case by 
osing his temper, rising from his chair, and telling his visitor 
with a strident voice and an unpleasant look to leave the room; 
aset of match-making mothers, whose vulgarity rises to being 
repulsive ; and a Yankee storekeeper, who gets drunk at a county 
dinner, and succeeds in obtaining a seat in Parliament without 
having been naturalized as a British subject. After this un- 
exampled feat it seems quite in the proper course of things that, 
when there, he should threaten to gouge the Speaker’s eye out. 
The chronicles of these persons’ lives are relieved by frequent 
comments from the author, who appears as a sort of gently 
oe chorus, railing from time to time with mild invective at 
the insincerity of the human race. This habit of continual refer- 
ence to himself is one of the worst into which an inferior novelist 
ean fall. It is only when such a master-hand as that of Thackeray 
pulls the wires that the reader can bear, without resenting it, 
to be reminded that the people in whom he is asked to 
interest himself are but the puppets of the author’s brain. Even 
in the works of that most skilful artist, that so-called cynic, of 
whose superficial bitterness the rank and file of novelists (among 
them Mr. Baddeley) can reproduce some semblance, while they fail 
to see the deep pathos, the tender wisdom, the kindness that must 
be cruel—even in his works this practice has at times a jarring 
effect, such as is produced by the call before the curtain 
of a great actor in the midst of a stirring drama. We must, 
however, congratulate the writer whose book is before us on 
the extreme versatility of his style. He seems to us to be a 
person of an impressionable temperament, whose writing always 
reflects that of the author whose words are at the time 
most fresh in his memory. Thus, while we find him in one 
chapter revelling in a Swinburnian flow of high-sounding periods 
and alliterations, and telling us of “memorial (sic) sunshine that 
returns to slay us almost with its sweetness,” in another he will 
affect a Tacitean terseness, and describe the movements of his 
characters in this fashion:—‘ Herself standing. Mr. Lytham 
reading a big book. Mr. Lytham and Forster arm-in-arm.” 

A little further on we seem to recognize the influence of the 
Guy Livingstone school, when, at a critical moment in the 
hero’s life, a remark of Euripides flashes through his mind; and 
elsewhere we detect vague reminiscences of the Latin Grammar 
when the author coins the remarkable phrase—“ It would have 
pitied you almost to see that face.” This, however, is but one 
instance of a noble defiance of convention in the matter of gram- 
mar which runs all through the book. In the next page, for 
instance, to this strange sentence, we find one quite as unexpected : 
—“The mountains skirted the road no longer; looking back, their 
range appeared diverted, and trending away from the road under 
the opal sheen, which also showed, in front, a few scattered 
lights of a town.” ‘This we can confidently recommend to Civil 
Service Examiners as a test for correction to such men as they ma 
wish to pluck. We are perhaps presumptuous in assuming that it 
is the opal sheen (of what we cannot hope to know) which shows 
the few scattered lights; but with this impression on our minds 
we were reminded of a German opera, the Nachtlager von Granada, 
in the course of which we saw the tenor take up a small candle to 
look at the moon, 

Mr. Baddeley sometimes takes daring flights into the regions 
of technicalities, as when he tells us that his hero makes an appli- 
cation to a Court of Common Law with the object of procuring a 
“ mandamus ” or injunction, and that six law lords sit on the occa- 
sion. The author is probably not aware that he has used as synony- 
mous two terms which are so far different that while the former 
means acommand to do some specified act, the latter in most cases 
means a command not to doit. Perhaps, however, he has done this 
advisedly, conscious that amidst such events and such people as he 
describes, a serious employment of legal machinery men = meet with 
about as much respect and be about as efficacious as a policeman ina 
eee Yet we cannot help thinking that he has studied the 

guage of Acts of Parliament when we read his definition of 
love :—“ Love is the meeting of two spirits of which each invests 
the other with its own best attributes, having regard at the same 
times to the capacities of the spirit so invested.” This only wants a 
‘“‘ whereas” thrown in to make it fit for a place in any statute. 
It is in one of his serious moods that Mr. Baddeley gives this new 
and striking description—a mood in which he contrasts the con- 
duct of his hero and his villain before they go to bed. Forster, 
the profligate adventurer, unable to sleep, “ partially dressed him- 
self, took out from a travelling case a small silver-topped bottle 
which he always carried with him—it contained curacoa—and a 
work bound in a limp yellow cover, probably a French novel.” 
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Why probably ? Surely Mr. Baddeley ought to know the ren ge 
and character of the book which his own villain reads. And why 
do villains always drink curagoa? Meanwhile the hero is occu- 
pied with what the writer calls “seldom-born utterances of the 
soul ”—is in fact praying. 

We will not accuse Mr. Baddeley of profanity after the apology 
which he makes for dragging the most sacred names and subjects 
into the thick of a flippant novel, but we cannot acquit him of 
bad taste. In conclusion, we cannot do better than refer to a 
remark made by the author himself at the beginning of his work 
in a pretentious and high-flown passage :—“ Hope is strength, but 
memory is sweetness.” We can only say that when we came to 
this there was but little strength in our hope of the Last of the 
Lythams, and in its memory there is no sweetness. 


DEAN ALFORD.* 


WE. have here the simple and loving record of a happy, 

industrious, and holy life. It is no doubt impossible for a 
near relative to form any but the most partial and imperfect 
estimate of the public or literary career of a dear husband 
or parent, or of the exact value of his labours when compared 
with those of others toiling in the same field. Mrs. Alford’s 
= sense has prompted her to delegate this portion of a 

iographer’s task to such as were better able to accomplish it; 
and not the least interesting feature of her volume is the in- 
sertion of letters, all bearing on that point, several written at 
her own request, and for the express purpose of this memoir, 
from her partner’s early friends, Dean Merivale, Archdeacon 
Bickersteth, and Mr. E. T. Vaughan; from Bishop Ellicott, 
Dean Stanley, and Prebendary Humphrey, his colleagues in the 
work on which his heart had long been set, the revision of our 
Authorised Version of the Scriptures. Every other qualification for 
the office which she has undertaken Dean Alford’s widow possesses 
to the full; deep and earnest sympathy with his character and 
with his manifold pursuits, an admiration of his higher qualities 
too judicious and true to tempt her to be blind to his venial faults ; 
an intimate knowledge of all that appertained to him from the first 
dawn of childhood up to the hour of his departure from us, 
which has been the singular and rare privilege of one who was his 
cousin by birth, the trusted companion of his schoolboy and 
ae d _ years, almost a sister before she dreamed of becom- 
ing his wife. 

‘Henry Alford was born in London on October 7, 1810, his father 
then practising as a special pleader, and making rapid progress in his 
calling. Left a widower a few months afterwards, he bade adieu to 
the law, took holy orders, and became an exemplary clergyman of 
the Evangelical school. Henry, then his only child, was “ a tender 
delicate plant,” but very precocious, wonderfully ready in acquir- 
ing learning, and fond of reproducing it in little books, some 
written as early as from six to eight years old, when his father 
was his teacher and spiritual director. Unlike most of his dis- 
tinguished contemporaries, he never enjoyed the unspeakable 
advantage of the discipline of a public school, but was sent first 
to a small seminary at Charmouth, in Dorsetshire, then to another 
at Hammersmith, and at fourteen to Ilminster Grammar School, 
almost within sight of his father’s house at Curry and his uncle’s 
at Heale, with whose children he kept up that affectionate inter- 
course which so powerfully influenced his future life. Mr. Allen, 
the headmaster at Ilminster, deservedly enjoyed a high provincial 
reputation, and proved to him a skilful and conscientious teacher ; 
but the ill effects of the absence of the sharp competition and 
thorough systematic training which could not be looked for in 
such a place must have been painfully felt, though never com- 
plained of, when he had chosen the Greek Testament as the study 
of his life. This defect of his education is lightly touched upon 
by one who perhaps may have known something of its drawbacks 
from his own experience, an honoured and zealous associate in 
the “ Revision by Five Clergymen ” (1856-61). 

The Dean was from the first a thoroughly good scholar; but, if I may so 
express myself, he was so rather by instinct than by direct study of 
details. .... Our frequent discussions did us all good, and especially our 
quick and clever colleague. He entered, I remember well, with the keenest 
interest into the delicacies of grammatical criticism. His fine perception 
made him appreciate distinctions, and his clearness of thought enabled him 
to express them with ease and precisi He b soon more than a 
match for most of us in our gentle encounters, and he acquired, with 
characteristic rapidity, that technical knowledge which up to the time he 
had not fully acquired, but for which he evidently had always a natural 
aptitude—Br. Life, p. 499. 


Quickness of Senn, indeed, was the special quality for 
which Henry Alford was ene it proved the source at 
once of his intellectual strength and of its weakness. Without 
it he never could have done the work he did; had it been 
counterbalanced by patience and mental self-control, his career 
as a writer would have been less versatile, ibly less popular, 
but would have produced more cunahienchle, or certainly more 
permanent, results than can now be looked for. 

One other characteristic of his early youth, yet more honour- 
able than his ardent thirst for knowledge, is brought out very 
aca ge in these pases, especially in his schoolboy, but hardl 

oyish, letters to his future wite—namely, the devout spirit whic 
gave life and reality to his every word and action. In this respect he 
reminds us of poor Kirke White, for whose “ Remains” he had a 
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genuine and well-grounded liking, and whom he so far closely re= 


sembled in that the religious musings of both are wholly free from 
the conventional tone of the narrow clique in which they were 
brought up, and from whose trammels the Dean in after times so 
effectually emancipated himself. No wiser, more delicate, or more 
tender letter was ever penned by a lad under fifteen to a girl of 
nearly the same age than that which he addressed to his cousin on 
her confirmation (Life, pp. 15-17), and which she may well be 
roud to make known to us. With him, in every period of his 
iterary course, study and prayer went hand in hand. The more 
severe the mental toil, the more humble and thankful it made him. 
This inner life of the heart, of which the outer man gave no 
obtrusive intimation, was the well-spring of that frank gaiety of 
spirit which sometimes made him a little forgetful of the nice 
proprieties beseeming his ecclesiastical dignity, and gave a keen 
zest to his enjoyment of the domestic bliss and well-deserved 
prosperity with which his cup was crowned even to the brim. 
After spending one year at Acton as a private pupil in the 
family of Mr. Bickersteth, the father of the present Bishop of 
Ripon, and of his friend the Prolocutor of the Lower House of 
Convocation, Henry Alford commenced residence at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in October 1828, and there pursued the same 
course of industry and devotion which had marked his career 
hitherto. He complains at times of idleness, though it is hard to 
see how his self-reproach can have been deserved, only that the 
most diligent mind cannot be always on the stretch, and that it 
was ever one of his gravest errors to regard hours spent in 
wholesome rest as merely wasted. In his second year he gained a 
college scholarship, in his third year the Bell University scholar- 
ship, a little out of turn, and became one of a bright intellectual 
circle which included the younger Hallam and Alfred Tennyson. 
Of his degree, which came in due course (1832), he says that it 
“ far surpassed his wishes in every respect” ; he was thirty-fourth 
Wrangler, and eighth in the first class of the Classical Tripos—no 
inconsiderable rewards of a pure and well-spent youth. 
Encouraged by his hardly earned success, he soon left Cambridge 
for Heale, to make a proposal of marriage to his cousin Fanny 
Alford, having “three weeks before his arrival considerately 
written her a letter to prepare her for that step.” He was not 
then twenty-two, but he writes thus in the journal which he 
carefully kept from boyhood up to within five days of his 
death :— 
Let me look at the step which I have taken. The choice is for life. Can 
I live with none else to depend on, none else to trust in, none else to love ? 
I think, with God’s grace, that can. Sixteen years of attachment have 
done surely their part to rivet my heart stronger upon hers; and though I 
know my faults of temper and of want of forbearance, and also hers in some 
ints, yet I hope to be able, if to any one to her at least, to be loving and 
ind always and by all means.—P. 76. 


The favourable answer, about which he could hardly have been 
very doubtful, was followed by three years of engagement. Next 
came his first publication, an anonymous little volume of Poems 
and Poetical Fragments, some of which he never cared to reprint. 
It had always been his set purpose to take holy orders, after the 
example of nearly all his tamily for several generations, and he 
prepared for the usual examination with more than usual faithful- 
ness, in spite of the claims on his time made by seven pupils, and by 
his efforts to obtain that great object of a young scholar’s ambition, a 
fellowship of Trinity; the prize being rendered all the more precious 
in his case, inasmuch as it had often been missed by men who had 
taken a higher degree than his. Just after completing his twenty- 
third year he was ordained as his father’s curate by the late 
Bishop of Exeter, whose gracious yet solemn manner impressed 
the new Deacon, as it did every one else who approached him on 
like occasions. Next year came the final struggle for the fellowship, 
when, the number of vacancies happening to be as many as six 
he was elected, together with the present Master of the College 
and Professor Birks. He was all the more gratified as he had 
well nigh despaired of success. “If they elect me Fellow, they 
must be grievously in want of Fellows,” he had written some 
mouths before, when poring over Berkeley’s metaphysics, for 
whose subtleties he would have as little relish or capacity as most 
persons of equal calibre. This position gained, he now looks to 
gratify his long deferred wish. ‘“ Having got my fellowship,” he 
assures his betrothed, “I shall now proceed to devise methods to 
rid myself of it as soon as possible.” His own ambition 
soared no higher than a country curacy and pupils; but his 
kind college tutor, the good and genial Peacock, afterwards 
Dean of Ely, held with his post at Cambridge, as was then 
lawful, but never could have been desirable, the small college 
living of Wymeswold, in Leicestershire, of which he was glad 
to mn Fal his conscience by resigning it in favour of Alford. 
There was a bad house, a population of 1,200, and a yearl 
income of 110/, but the vicar was thankfully acce ted, 
the marriage took place early in 1835, and this obscure iege 
became for eighteen years the residence of the wedded cousins. 
Over the details of their domestic life the lady’s womanly reserve 
naturally throws a veil. Of their four children, the two sons, 
called by the saintly names of Clement and Ambrose, the great 
Fathers of the Church in Italy, were taken away from their 
parents, the latter when ten years old, and under circumstances 
peculiarly sad. Dean Merivale, in commenting on this happy 
union of those who had loved so long, speaks of it a little blundy 
considering to whom his letter is ad — 

Many a young man has done the like, and has not shown himself brave 
therein, but foolish, rash, and selfish. But it was not so with Alford, He 
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justified, I would say he glorified, his act by the unwavering courage and 
confidence, and the unflagging exertion with which he faced and battled 
with the consequences.— Life, p. 488. 

His friend would probably have rejoined that he saw nothing 
glorious in the matter, and as little that required justifying in any 
way. Mrs. Alford allows us one, and we fancy only one, glance 
at her husband’s settled judgment on the subject twenty-six years 

Sandy, March 3, 1861.—The occupation of writing to you is ever for me 
a daily pleasure. I am holding intercourse with one who has been my choice, 
and God’s choice for me, to brighten my childhood, to stimulate my youth, 
to bless my manhood, to cheer ~~ advancing years; but I did not sit down 
to write a love-letter, so let me tell my tale—Life, p. 318. 

At Wymeswold, besides the care of the parish, and the weary 
labour of teaching six pupils, with no change in the lesson, but 
only in the learner, he undertook the restoration of the church, 
which was completed in 1846 in a fashion quite rare at that 
period. It was a work grievously needed, and severely tested his 

uniary resources, but one of its immediate fruits was to bring 
im under the most unmerited suspicion of a leaning to opinions 
with which he had less real sympathy than any other cultivated 
churchman of his day. Indeed, his dislike of Romanism, and all 
that seemed to him to approach to it, would do credit to the 
Record or the Rock, This sacred task had been preceded by others 
less congenial to his taste and habits, the building of a school 
and new vicarage house. All these approaching completion, his 
vigorous mind now directed itself to what proved in the event the 
great performance of his life, an edition of the Greek New Testa- 
ment “for the use of Theological Students and Ministers,” more 
worthy of the subject and of the existing state of Biblical scholar- 
ship than the slight volumes of Dr. Burton, or the dreary compila- 
tions of Valpy and Bloomfield. It is almost incredible, but for the 
well-known tendency of even experienced writers to underrate 
the time and labour required for — out their immature 
designs, to know that in 1843 and later he imagined that the 
work would occupy two thin octavo volumes, and might be 
finished in a year. This calculation, it hardly need be said, 
he soon found wide enough from the mark. He wanted help 
from the German commentators, and had to cultivate a more 
intimate familiarity with their difficult language; he was ignorant 
of many other things, the whole subject of textual criticism and 
the writings of our elder English divines being among them. 
These defects he hastened to supply with characteristic zeal and 
diligence, so that when his first volume containing the Gospels 
was published in November 1849, it took its place at once as the 
only vernacular edition of those holy books deserving the name. 
The freshness and independence of thought, the outspoken treat- 
ment of difficulties, al or supposed, the vigour of his style, the 
unaffected piety of his tone, moved readers, learned and unlearned 
alike; and not the least those who were best able to perceive and 
lament his many errors and shortcomings. The great fault which 
aded this whole work was doubtless a certain almost petulant 
impatience in dealing with ordinary modes of interpretation and 
exposition, a prejudice which he hardly attempted to conceal 
against orthodox schemes for reconciling apparent inconsistencies, 
even when they might have very well commended themselves by 
reason of their intrinsic goodness. Other blemishes were removed 
in subsequent editions, anxiously, cheerfully,even humbly corrected, 
but this never; and the first impression which the young student 
is likely to receive from some of his speculations is the very opposite 
of what he would have himself desired; and this not through 
any doubt respecting revealed truth in general that ever clouded 
his mind, but merely that in the excess of candour he was willing 
to concede to the adversary all he could fairly claim, and some- 
g more. 

For in faith as well as in practice Alford was emphatically a 
Christian man, too firm in his convictions to be shaken by every 
wind of controversial debate, even on subjects the most momentous. 
If his reviewers occasionally drew inferences which they deemed 
logical from his ill-considered expressions respecting inspiration 
and the inspired books, he never assented to their conclusions, and 
it must be confessed that the faculty of close and sustained reason- 
— not one of his most prominent intellectual powers. As 
a freshman at college, he declared that he always estimated men 
in ——— as they estimated the New Testament (p. 35), and 
in his mature prime he somewhat perplexed a lay friend au spoke 
to him about modern scepticism by his unfeigned surprise that it 
could be seriously regarded as having any danger for God-fearing 
men; saying, witha quietsimplicity, “ Well,I haveneverfelttempted 
to go from my anchorage” (p. ily But the most remarkable 

roof of his ealm assurance of belief is afforded in a letter to Dr. 
olenso (September 15, 1862), who had ventured tosend him the 
f sheets of his first volume on the “ Pentateuch,” in the vain 

pe of gaining his sympathy and countenance. It is indeed a 
model of severe yet courteous rebuke :— 

T have looked through a considerable portion of your book, and coming 
engagements Not en my going on with it. So I return it by this post. 
I must say, that all your arguments do not seem to me to affect our position 
with regard to the Pentateuch. It seems to me that there are two ways 
ofapproaching and considering this subject. First, from the unbelieving 
point of view, proceeding thus to argue from the improbability or discrep- 
ancy of details to the unhistorical character of the whole; this method 
assumes that we understand all the details, and deal with them as ascer- 
tained and undoubted elements in the inquiry. Secondly, from the believing 


point of view, proceeding thus to argue from the acknowledged historical 
character of ‘the whole to the existence of a key to aifficulgses of detail, 


provided we could thoroughly understand all circumstances regarding them ; 
to hove tom the of Gal’ was, 


the Pentateuch is historical; for He treats it assuch. The former of these 
methods, it seems to me, is yours. The latter I am content to be mine. I 
send you a volume of sermons which I have just published.—P. 356. 


Our space is nearly exhausted, and we have yet left Alford at 
Wymeswold, struggling with the cantankerous parishioners for 
whom he had done his utmost, and ready at times to think that 
any new vicar would be more useful to them than they would let 
him be. His father, when dying, had counselled him to embrace 
some fair opportunity of getting to London. During his occa- 
sional visits thither another of his varied gifts had hecome known 
to his friends. He was a good preacher, not eloquent in the strict 
sense of that much abused term, certainly not too deep for his 
hearers, but intelligent, clear, interesting, earnest, and eminently 
practical. The office of minister of Quebec Chapel was put at his 
disposal in 1853 by Mr. J. H. Gurney, in whose parish of St. 
Mary’s, Marylebone, it is situated; and after some hesitation in 
consequence of the scruples of his wife, who did not at once ap- 
preciate the advantages of the change, he left the village in which 
the eighteen best years of his life had been spent. His new posi- 
tion was not in some respects much to his mind; “the sort of 
soldier of fortune character of it,” he once said, “ would corrupt 
an angel with pride”; but he made the best of the ugly 
place and of its fashionable congregation. One novelty he intro- 
duced with excellent results. The custom of attending Sunday 
afternoon service at such churches had not then set in, when 
it occurred to him to commence a series of extemporary expositions 
at that time of the day which should embrace some definite por- 
tion of the New Testament, and, while mainly intended for those 
who were not acquainted with the original Greek, should be help- 
ful and suggestive to Such as were. The experiment was most 
successful, and many persons now in London, including not a few 
ladies, first acquired from these lectures a lively interest in Bib- 
lical reading which has been to them a solace and source of hap- 
piness ever since. 

Three or four years of this life of hard study, mingled with 
active ministerial labour, brought him early in 1857 to his highest 
preferment, the Deanery of Canterbury. As this was among the 
most suitable, so was it the most popular of Lord Palmerston’s 
ecclesiastical appointments, though Dean Alford hardly found in 
the post that abundant leisure for book work which one of his 
congratulating correspondents had promised him. A _ bishopric 
he would have thought it cowardly to refuse, but he knew 
its anxieties and oppressive load of routine duty too well to covet 
an office not peculiarly congenial to his habits and temperament. 
The first priest in the English communion—for, pace a rival 
claimant, such the Dean of the Metropolitan See must be—he 
might well feel that he has reached the summit of legitimate am- 
bition, and enjoyed his fresh honours with unaffected thankful- 
ness and modesty. By reason of some stupid bungling in the 
early days of the Ecclesiastical Commission, the county of Kent 
has two Cathedral cities and no resident Diocesan. Hence the 
Deans of Canterbury and of Rochester are called upon to take a posi- 
tion in regard to the religious and civil business of their respective 
neighbourhoods which does not naturally pertain to them. 
Alford threw himself with avidity into this part of his duty, as 
into every other, while still prosecuting his Biblical studies, 
which comprised the completion of the Greek Testament in 1860, 
eighteen years after he had begun it, and several new editions 
of its separate volumes; his share in the “ Revision by the Five 
Clergymen”; his New Testament for English Readers, wherein 
the information accumulated in the Greek Testament is repro- 
duced in a more simple form ; together with sucha mass of miscel- 
laneous papers in the Contemporary Review, which he edited from 
its commencement in 1866, and in other periodicals, as when seen 
enumerated in the Appendix to his Life is enough to sicken the 
heart, while we contemplate them almost with dismay. 

For these incessant and varied labours were slowly, but surely, 
bringing the strong and energetic man to a premature grave. In 
1870, the last year of his life, the sixtieth of his age, the Dean 
undertook two separate enterprises, one being an attempt to 
popularize the study of the Uld Testament, as in his book for 
“ English Readers” he had done for the New. This gigantic task 
he began with even less previous knowledge of the Hebrew litera- 
ture than he had of Greek grammar and criticism twenty-seven 
years before. He intended, no doubt, as then, to learn as he went 
on, reserving corrections and improvements for subsequent 
editions. On November 15 he records in his journal “ Finished 
Exodus xxv. and left off work for the present.” That work wasnever 
resumed, nor will the portion which has been published since his 
death add much to his reputation. The second labour of the year 
could have cost him little trouble, and was full of pleasurable ex- 
citement. Immediately after putting forth a Revised Translation 
of the New Testament (of which 25,000 copies were sold in a 
few months), it became his duty to advocate in Convocation and 
to help in carrying out in person the Revision of the English 
Bible now in progress. He had hoped for and looked forward to 
it all his life long; he took his share in it with undisguised satis- 
faction. His short notices of the sessions in his journal are full 
of enthusiasm, though one of his colleagues seems to think that 
“in general he kept himself in the background, as if he felt 
that his suggestions were sufliciently before us” already. The 
truth is, he was ill, complaining of constant headache and sleep- 
lessness, until at length, on the 16th of December, acting on 
imperative medical advice, he went to the Jerusalem Chamber in 
Westminster Abbey in the morning, took leave of the Revision 
Company, gathered up his books, patiently and quietly went home, 
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resigned to the Divine will in all things. He carried on other 
business after study had been interdicted, painted a little (for he 
had recently taken a fancy to water-colours, and had himself 
illustrated his last work, The Riviera), even preached in the 
Cathedral on New Year’s Day, 1871, and on Sunday, the 8th of 
January, then took to his bed, and died quite unexpectedly on 
January 12, in the presence of his loving wife. 

Authors there are, and those not the leas} deserving that 
honourable name, who deliberately postpone immediate popularity 
to the cherished hope of permanently enriching the literature of 
their country, or of making fresh accessions to the sum of human 
knowledge by their original researches. Such a one was not Dean 
Alford. His great aim was to influence for good the living genera- 
tion, and in this effort few have succeeded so well. He essayed 
too many things to excel in all. In his youth his poetry had been 
spoken of in the same breath as Tennyson’s; a few years later and 
he was nowhere in the race. But though his writings may be 
a or forgotten as time goes on, the example of his pure 
and simple lite remains in this volume for the instruction and 
encouragement of all Christian students. A nobler spirit has 
seldom adorned the higher places of the English Church ; no truer 
ally, no more generous and placable opponent, than he will 
readily be met with amidst the trials of Mo To have known 
and valued Henry Alford will long be a source of heartfelt satis- 
faction to many others, besides those immediate friends whose 
reg a linked with his in this beautiful and touching Life by 

is Widow. 


MURRAY’S DIALECT OF THE SOUTHERN COUNTIES OF 
SCOTLAND.* 


E think that we have not for a while past had anything 
to do with the Philological Society, though we certainl 

have had a good deal to do with its offshoot, the Early English 
Text Society. But at any rate we are well pleased with the 
volume of their issuing which we have now before us. Mr. Murray, 
who has already come before the world as one of the Early Eng- 
lish Text Society's editors, has gone into his subject thoroughly, 
fully, and scientifically, and, what is specially to be noticed, with- 
out the slightest trace of national prejudice. There is all the 
difference in the world between Mr. Murray and the people who 
write books about the dialects of their several districts by jotting 
down any words which would seem strange if they saw them in 
the Daily Telegraph, and then making some guess about Danes 
and Saxons, perhaps about Jews and Pheenicians. Mr. Murray, it 
is plain, is a real philologer, and he does not let his philology give 
way to any local point of honour. His subject is the dialect of 
the Southern counties of Scotland, and he brings out with all truth 
and clearness that that dialect is simply one form of English. If he 
had chosen to add that it is the purest surviving form of English, 
we should feel no call to argue against him. “This historical intro- 
duction is one of the clearest expositions that we ever saw of the 
plain facts of the case, ethnological and linguistic. The case is of 
course a very plain one, but national prejudice on the one hand, and 
the confusion arising from the use of ambiguous words on the 
other, have tended to make it seem to many to be hard to understand. 
To any one who has the smallest knowledge of history or philology, 
there is of course no need to prove that what people commonly 
understand by Scotch is really only Northern English, and that 
the only true Scotch is the Gaelic or Irish. But there are many 
whose minds have been puzzled enough by the use of a confused 
nomenclature to make a clear and scientific statement like Mr. 
Murray’s very useful. He goes through the whole thing from 
the beginning, fully taking in and fully setting forth the relations 
of the three s of what is now called Scotland—the English, 
the Welsh, and the Irish parts—to one another and to England. It 
is no part of his business as an historian of lang to discuss the, 
claims either of the earlier or of the later Edwards in their 
political aspect, but he in no way shirks them so far as they bear 
upon his subject. He records the commendation of 924, and adds :— 
“ Thus early began that theoretic recognition of the supremacy of 
the Bretwalda, or King of England, which another Edward tried 
to reduce to practice, and which was only finally repudiated dt 
Bannockburn.” The cession of Lothian is brought out with equal 
clearness, without Mr. Murray dogmatically deciding, as he was in 
no way called on dogmatically to decide, how far it belongs to the 
reign of Edgar and how far to the reign of Cnut. The state of 
things in the eleventh century is well set forth in the following 
statement, though we know of no evidence to fix the exact degree 
= kindred between Malcolm and the house of the Northumbrian 


The history of the Scottish kingdom during the tenth century exhibits 
the struggles of two dynasties, one of which was by marriage and sym- 
pathies more connected with Northumbria, and courted the English 
alliance ; the other identified with the North-East, and more exclusively 
Celtic in its leanings, The Celtic or native line found its greatest repre- 
sentative in Macbeth, who, after the defeat and death of Duncan, ruled over 
the original Seotland, while the Angle districts south of the Forth remained 
attached to the family of Duncan. It was rather as a king of Lothian, 
conquering Scotland, that Maleolm Ceanmor, son of Duncan and the 
Northumbrian earl’s daughter, at the head of an Anglo-Saxon army, over- 
threw Macbeth and recovered the crown of his fathers. 


Later on in his introduction, Mr. Murray gives a good many 

ba gee the Southern Counties of Scotland; its Pronunciation, 
Grammar, and Historical Relations, te = By James A. H. Murray, 
F.E.LS. London. Published for the Philological Society by Asher & Co., 
London and Berlin, 1873. 


examples of the confusion which has been made, both in past 
generations and quite lately, through people not Ate wth 
that what they are in the habit of Scotch is simply the 
Northern English, the natural language of the whole country from 
the Trent to the Forth. He tells of the “ vagaries” of the older 
inquirers who “asserted for the Scotch an origin rs er “of 
the Anglo-Saxon, which has been eae eee (and found) in 
the Pictish (whatever that might be), the Norwegian, the ‘ Suio- 
Gothic ’—anywhere indeed rather than in the old Angle or 
Northern English of Lothian or Northumbria.” He then goes on 
to tell about men of education, both English and Scotch, who 
could not understand how the hermit Richard Hampole could have 
written his good Northumbrian—in their eyes “Scotch”—in the 
south of Yorkshire, and thought that he must at any rate have 
been a Scotchman settled there. He tells also of a learned Scotch 
judge who gave judgment in this sort on the Pricke of Conscience— 
“You call it Early English, but it is neither more nor less than 
broad Scots.” He shows, on the other hand, that, down to the 
fifteenth century, the most patriotic and English-hating Scottish 
writers, Barbour, Blind Harry, and the rest, never thought of 
calling the language in which ~~ wrote by anything but its 
natural name of English. In those days Gaelic was called Scottish, 
but as, from the fifteenth century onwards, English began to be 
called Scottish, so Scottish began to be called Jrish, a name 
against which there is of course nothing to be said. The change 
in the use of the names is nothing to be wondered at. As the 
English of Lothian, under the name of Scots, became politically 
quite separate from the kingdom of England—as the difference, 
became more and more marked between their dialect of English 
the dialect which formed the courtly and classical dialect of 
Scotland, and that other dialect of English which formed the 
courtly and classical language of England—it is in no way to be 
wondered at if they began to apply the Scottish name with which 
they were so familiar in every other way to their language, as 
well as to everything else that belonged tothem. When John 
Fordun said that two languages were spoken in Scotland, “ Scotica 
et Teutonica,” the expression marks the transition stage. Patriotic 
Scotsmen were beginning to dislike calling their language English ; 
so Fordun called it by a name which was at once vaguer and had 
a der sound. 

. Murray gives us a map, in which he carefully shows the present 
boundaries of Celtic and Teutonic speech in modern Scotland, and 
further marks the extent of the several dialects of each. The 
Celtic area is still, in geographical extent, slightly the larger of the 
two, though we need hardly say that population would tell quite 
another story from that which is told by square miles; and, in 
order not to be unfair to the declining speech, Mr. Murray 
has marked as Gaelic every district where any Gaelic is really 
spoken by any portion of the really native inhabitants, even 
r wee English be the speech of the majority. This distinction 
needs to be carefully drawn, because there are places—the great 
towns, for instance—where there is a certain proportion of 
Gaelic-speaking immigrants. But while we speak of Gaelic as 
the declining tongue, we must not forget that there are dis- 
tricts in which it has shown itself as a conqueror, having, for 
instance, wholly driven out the language of the Scandinavian 
settlers on the Western coasts and islands. The Gaelic he divides 
into three dialects—Northern, Central, and South-Western—the 
third of which runs a little way on to the coast of Ireland, opposite 
Cantire. This last district is, it seems, gradually lessening; but 
within it the connexion between the Gaelic language, as spoken in 
Treland and in Britain, rises from close kindred to absolute identity. 
Of English dialects in modern Scotland Mr. Murray recognizes 
eight, which he arranges in three groups. The dialect with which 
he is more immediately concerned is what he calls that of the 
Southern counties, “including Annandale, Eskdale, Teviotdale, 
and Ettrick Forest.” This is the purest and most unmixed 
old Northumbrian: because it remained a purely local speech, 
while the dialect of Lothian and Fife on the courtly 
and classical type of Scottish-English. In both these districts 
the Northumbrian has the ground all to itself, and everywhere 
south of the Forth it has it to itself ever since the sixth 
century. This district of course answers to, and is in fact a con- 
tinuation of, the great region of Central and Eastern England 
from which the Britons altogether vanished. But as, all along the 
Western side of England, we have a greater or smaller area where 
the British language has given way to the English without a 
complete displacement of British aw so the same 
thing is to be seen in Scotland. Thus English is the uni- 
versal tongue of Scotland south of the Firths of Clyde 
and Forth. But while, in the eastern half of this district, 
as in Central and Eastern England, English is in the strictest 
sense at home, in the Western half it has, as in Cornwall 
and in a large part of Wales, simply displaced Celtic dialects, 
British in Clydesdale, Gaelic in Galloway. Here the Celtic lan- 
guages have wholly vanished, but not without giving a certain 
tinge in pronunciation and the like to the English spoken within 
them. Still more then in the North-East, where — is daily 
encroaching on Gaelic, the Celts who adopt English do not adopt 


it without modifying it in some slight degree. e Northern and 
Western dialects are in this way distinguished from the absolutely 


unmixed English of the South-East—absolutely unmixed, we mean, 
as far as anything borrowed from Celtic neighbours is coneerned. 
In the North-East Mr. Murray seems rather unwillingly to 
admit a Scandinavian element also; but he is wisely on his ghard 
va either 


against that exaggerated belief in Scandinavian 
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in England or Scotland, which at one time was in fashion. We 
may surely look for some Scandinavian element in the North and 
North-East, but it should be always remembered that Lothian, 
like modern Northumberland and the bishopric of Durham, 
belongs to that part of old Northumberland in which the Danes 
did not settle. There is no more reason to look for any Danish 
element between the Tees and the Forth than to look for it 
south-west of Watling Street. The difference between the 
several forms of English spoken in Scotland seems still to be very 
considerable, especially in the matter of pronunciation. In this 
last Mr. Murray—who is a disciple of Mr. Ellis, and, as such, 
he sometimes gets into distinctions too delicate for us—marks off 
with great care the differences to be heard in distinct and some- 
times very small districts—differences which sometimes make natives 
of other parts of Scotland altogether misconceive the meanings of 
whole sentences. Of this last Mr. Murray gives some amusing 
instances. Thus he mentions a small district of Berwickshire 
where ch in cheese, for instance, is sounded as sh, and where, 
if we rightly understand Mr. Murray, men talk neither of the kirk 
nor the church, but of the shursh. 

Of the purely English districts, especially of that which is the 
immediate subject of his book, Mr. Murray remarks that, both in 
its of old and in tation of new, 
bears the character of a whic , so tos ive it- 
self and has not been by other tongues 

The dialect of the Southern counties of Scotland is, as we have seen, dis- 
tinguished by its proneness to develop diphthongs out of vowels which were 
originally simple in Anglo-Saxon, and which remain simple in other 
Scottish dialects ; while, on the other hand, it retains a series of grammatical 
distinctions characteristic of the old North-Angle speech which the others 
have dropped, probably in imitation of the Ersch, Pictish, or British idioms 
which preceded them. These facts indicate that the Teutonic speech has in 
this district come less into peaceful contact with pre-existent languages, and 
thus yielded less to their influence than the same dialect further west and 
north, and that, having been longer established on the soil, it has, in its 
— of sounds, received a fuller phonetic development here than else- 
where. 

On the other hand, in the districts which answer to Cornwall, 
where English has supplanted Gaelic or Welsh, where the speech 
is English but where the local nomenclature is Celtic, we see the 
way in which the extinct language has influenced its successor. 
This comes out in some points of pronunciation and other details, 
and it is marked in another way in the local nomenclature of the 
Galwegian district to the South-West. In the English district the 
surnames are of the same class as those in England, the patronymic 
being formed by adding son to the Christian name, whether of 
English, Norman, or Hebrew origin. In the purely Gaelic country 
the Gaelic Mac is prefixed to names Gaelic os origin or by form, 
while in the Galwegian district the Mac is prefixed to names of 
the English class. Wilson, Macdonald, Maewilliam, are fair speci- 
mens of the three classes of nomenclature. Mr. Murray does not 
tell us the exact geographical limit of the class of names which is 
the converse of the Galwegian, names where the Teutonic 
ais is added to the Celtic pranomen, as in Donaldson and 
erguson. 

e have made our remarks chiefly on the more general part of 
Mr. Murray’s book. But we never saw a book on a local subject 
go more thoroughly or scientifically into its own subject. We 
should like to know something more about the Slogan of the town 
of Hawie, which is given as “ Tyr-ibus ye Tyr ye Odin,” which is 
explained as good North Anglian. “ T§r haeb us, ze T¥r xe Odin.” 
Now Odin, and Tyr too, are Scandinavian forms; if the Slogan 
had really been handed down from the times of North Anglian 
heathendom, we should rather have expected to find the gods 
bearing their English names of Tiw and Woden. 

In one or two places we have been a little amazed to hear Mr. 
Murray talking about “Semi-Saxon.” We had really thought that 
that decaying tribe had been so thoroughly cut off that even Mr. 
Furnivall had for some while shrunk from the perilous honour of 
their Ealdormanship. 


AMERICAN JOURNALISM.* 


M® HUDSON has thought it necessary, with a view perhaps 
to raise the minds of his readers to a proper pitch of awe 
and admiration, to preface his history of American journalism 
with a collection of remarks made by various eminent men, from 
Mr. Anthony Trollope to Napoleon I. and Mr. H. W. Beecher, on 
the influence and value of the press. One of Mr. Trollope’s 
characters, it seems, has somewhere observed that the editor of 
Jupiter is of much more consequence than the Lord Chancellor. 
Thomas Jefferson declared that he would rather live in a country 
with newspapers and without a government than in a country 
with a government and without newspapers; but it may be 
doubted whether Mr. Jefferson, if he had survived to this day, 
would really have thought that the opportunity of perusing any 
number of four-cent broad sheets was a sufficient compensation for 
having to endure the rapacious tyranny of New York Rings, 
or the anarchy of Louisiana. Those who are familiar with some 
aspects of American journalism may possibly be disposed to agree 
with Mr. Wendell Phillips in thinking it “a momentous, a fearful 
truth, that the millions have no literature, no schvol, and almost 
no pulpit, but the press; not one man in ten reads books, 
but every one, except the very few helpless poor, poisons him- 


* Journalism in the United States, from 1690 to 1872. By Frederic 
Hudson. New York: Harper. London: Sampson Low & Co. 


self every day with a newspaper.” More recently we find the 
Bishop of Western New York asserting that “the Press is 
King,” and asking, “if journalism is so powerful, who shall 
save us from such journalism as made the Commune possible 
in Paris?” When Mr. Henry Ward Beecher says that ‘in 
our day newspapers keep pace with history and record it,” he 
scarcely does justice to the enterprise of some of the journalists of 
his own country, who, not content with keeping pace with history, 
occasionally succeed in outstripping its slow and commonplace 
movements. Another of Mr. Beecher’s profound reflections is 
that “in the United States every worthy citizen reads a newspaper, 
and owns the paper he reads,” and the sense of ownership goes 


erhaps somewhat beyond the possession of the sheet which has . 


just been purchased. The position of a journalist in a democratic 
society is not very different from that of the court fool of another 
period. His relations with his master are intimate and confidential ; 
he enjoys the emoluments and privileges of a favourite, and his 
tongue has also considerable license ; now and then he can slip in 
a sharp word or two even about the great man himself, and to the 
at man’s face; but he must be wary how he mixes criticism 
with flattery; his tirst obligation is to please, to humour, to amuse ; 
and he must take care to follow his master’s moods, and always to 
jump to the right tune. There is no country in the world in 
which the press fills so conspicuous and, in its way, so powerful a 
position as in the United States. There is a vast number of 
newspapers; they have an enormous circulation, and are eagerly 
read; and journalists hold prominent rank among public men, and 
often obtain official appointments of much dignity. And yet it is 
impossible not to see that, as a class, journalists in America are 
not treated with genuine respect and consideration. Some- 
thing of contempt mingles with the patronage bestowed on them. 
Their eagerness to fall in with the popular mood and to pander to 
the passions and prejudices of the hour is too evident, and 
servility degrades their efforts to please. Asa rule, an American 
goes to a newspaper, not for sober counsel or accurate information, 
but for mere amusement and excitement, just as a weary prince 
might turn to a smart storyteller. No doubt there are excep- 
tions, and the gallant stand which was made by the New York 
Times against the scoundrelism of a paramount faction whose 
misdeeds the other newspapers did their best to screen and 
palliate will be remembered as an instance of honourable and 
courageous independence. Journals of this class are, however, by 
no means common, and the familiar type of journalism would 
seem, unfortunately, to be still that of the New York Herald. 
“ Of all the newspapers published in the United States, very 
few comparatively,” says Mr. Hudson, “live half a century. 
While the press is ever existing, ever increasing in number and 
power, individual newspapers are begun, thrive for a time, create 
a sensation, possess an influence, and then disappear.” There are 
not fifty papers, it appears, in the country over fifty years old, and 
of these not a dozen are known beyond their own States. “Is not 
this a curious fact?” Mr. Hudson asks; and perhaps it is a fact 
which is not without its significance. According to the latest 
returns—those for 1870—574 daily papers were in course of 
publication in the United States. There were also 107 papers 
published three times a week, 115 twice a week, and 4,295 
weekly publications. The circulation of the daily papers for the 
year was in round numbers 800,000,000, of the weeklies 
600,000,000, while the aggregate issue of all the political and 
literary periodicals of the country was over 1,500,000,000 
copies. The number of newspapers and other periodicals 
has more than doubled since 1850, and represents for the 
most part a fresh and recent growth. The oldest existing 
newspaper in the country is the Portsmouth (N. H.) Gazette, 
which dates from 1756, and the next oldest the Newport (R. I.) 
Mercury, which was started two years later. The earliest news- 
paper sheet printed in America appears to have been Harris’s 
Publick Occurrences (Boston, 1690), which was intended to be 
published monthly, but of which only one number was ever 
issued. Mr. Harris in his prospectus stated that one of his objects 
was that “something might be done towards the curing, or at 
least the charming, of the _ of lying which prevails among 
us”; therefore nothing would be published except what he had 
reason to believe to be true, and if any material mistake was 
committed, it would be corrected in the next number of the paper. 
And, further, Mr. Harris undertook that if any well-minded 
— would trace out the name of the “ first raiser” of any 
‘alse and malicious report, he would expose the offender’s name in 
his pages. “It is supposed,” he said, “ that none will dislike this 
roposal but such as intend to be guilty of so villainous a crime.” 
t does not seem to have occurred to Mr. Harris that his “ pro- 
osal” might be turned to account by the very class against whom 
it was supposed to be directed. It is interesting to know that the 
first newspaper in America was vy started with a view to 
baffle Pe counteract the spirit of lying. Mr. Harris’s excellent 
intentions, however, failed to satisfy the authorities. He had dared 
to touch on questions of civil government and military matters, 
and his first number was accused of containing “reflections of a 
very high nature.” So it was ordered that it should be not only 
a first number but a last, and was instantly suppressed. The 
explanation of this summary proceeding is to be found probably 
not so much in the contents of the paper as in the character of 
the publisher, who had been known before he left England 
as a “brisk asserter of English liberties,” having indeed 
published a book with that very name, and undergone fine 
and imprisonment. In 1704 appeared the Boston News Letter, 
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which was started by Campbell, the postmaster, and eleven 
years afterwards the Boston Gazette, the speculation of another 
postmaster, who had replaced Campbell. “I pity the readers of 
the new paper,” said Campbell; “ its sheets smell stronger of beer 
than of midnight oil. It is not fit reading for people.” It would 
seem that the personal feuds of American editors are an old 
fashion. In 1724 the Franklins brought out their New England 
Courant, which, according to precedent, sneered at Campbell’s 

rint as “a dull vehicle of intelligence,” and another paper war 

gan. Benjamin Franklin, after having worked in composing 
the types and printing off the sheets of the Cowrant, was employed 
to carry the paper to subscribers. He also wrote articles for it, 
unknown to his brother, disguising his handwriting, and slipping 
his contributions at night under the door of the printing office. 
The elder Franklin was imprisoned for an alleged libel on the 
Assembly, and the Cowrant was also denounced by the Mathers 
for having insinuated that “if the Ministers of God approve a 
thing, it is a sign it is of the Devil,” “which,” said Increase 
Mather, “is a horrid thing to be related.” He was afraid that, 
if the Government did not interfere, some awful judgment would 
eome upon the land. In 1728 Benjamin Franklin established the 
Pennsylvania Gazette, which he managed for thirty-five years. 
He was bold and outspoken, and frequently in hot water. 
‘My friends,” he once said to some of his opponents, “any 
one who can subsist upon sawdust pudding and water, as I can, 
needs no man’s patronage.” The spread of revolutionary feel- 
ing - an impulse to journalism, and towards the middle of 
the last century a number of new journals were established. 
In 1760 the Boston Gazette, which had been started five years 
before, appeared withanew device. Britannia was struck out, 
and Minerva substituted. The goddess held in her left hand a 
spear surmounted by aCap of Liberty, while with her other hand 
she released a caged bird which flew towards the Tree of Liberty. 
This was ten years before the Boston massacre, and fifteen years 
before the fight at Concord. The Government had its own organs, 
but the populace had a ready way of answering their arguments. 
The office of the Royal Gazetteer was destroyed, and the publisher 
of the Boston Chronicle was driven from the county. Incidentally we 
come upon the etymology of the word “ gerrymandering,” mean- 
ing the arrangement of constituencies with a view to party votes. 
Governor Gerry of Massachusetts had been engaged in this work 
in 1811, and some one likened the shape of the districts he had 
marked off on the map to a salamander. ‘Call it Gerrymander,” 
said another, and so the word passed into current use. The first 
daily newspaper in the United States was the American Daily 
Advertiser. It was published in Philadelphia in 1787 by Benjamin 
Franklin Bache, a nephew of Benjamin Franklin. There were 
then only thirty-seven newspapers of all kinds. In 1835 there 
were 1,258 daily, semi-weekly, and weekly papers; and though, 
as Mr. Hudson points out, American journals are apt to be short- 
lived, the fertility of the press is unabated. 

One of the most striking features in the history of American 
newspapers is the danger to which those connected with them are 
exposed when they offend the public. In 1789 a band of armed 
Federals took possession of the office of the Aurora in Philadelphia, 
and beat the editor and his son within an inch of their lives. 
During the war of 1812-15 between England and the United 
States, the mob twice demolished the offices of the Baltimore 
Republican, which was opposed to the continuance of the war. In 
more recent days, Colonel Webb, the editor of the New York 
Courter, found it necessary to bring his West Point education 
into practice; he turned his building into a fortress, armed his 
porters, editors, clerks, printers, and friends, and quietly waited 
an attack, The mob marched down Wall Street prepared to 
demolish the establishment. They halted before it, but all 
within was still and silent. The mob was packed in a narrow 
street expecting the signal to begin the assault, when some one 
told them of Webb’s preparations. In a short time the street was 
empty. During the “ draft riots” of 1863 the office of the New 
York Tribune was surrounded by a mob of five thousand people, 
some of whom had got within the walls, and had begun to set it 
on fire, but the courage of the police anda timely scare drove 
off the rioters. Mr. Hudson’s pages are also enlivened by historical 
notes on the duels of editors. The Vicksburg (Mass.) Sentinel is 
auppo ed to have been associated with the greatest numbers of 
duels, One of its editors, Dr. Hagan, fought several duels in con- 
sequence of a controversy about cotton. He had also desperate 
encounters in the streets with a rival editor, which ended in a 
duel. Afterwards he “became involved in more rencontres in 
the public thoroughfares, but he gave up the practice of con- 
stantly carrying arms.” He was himself killed in the street by a 
man who took offence at an article reflecting on his father. The 
next editor was badly wounded in a duel with “ yagers at fifteen 
paces,” and his successor a day or two afterwards was attacked in 
the street and killed his antagonist. The succeeding editors were 
thus disposed of :— 

James Ryan killed by N. E. Hammet of the Whig. Next, one Walter 
Hickey, who had several rows, and was repeatedly wounded; he was soon 
after himself killed in Texas. John Lowins was imprisoned for the violence 
of his articles. [Perhaps he oar the gaol was the safest place to live in.] 
Mr. Jenkins, his successor, was killed in the street by H. A. Crabbe. Crabbe 
was afterwards dered in § F.C. Jones succeeded Jenkins, but 
soon afterwards drowned himself. 

Most of these encounters occurred some twenty or thirty years 
ago, and of course duels and assassinations are comparatively 
rare now. But it dees not appear that they have altogether 


ceased. In 1868 the editor of the Southern Opinion of Rich- 
mond was shot at his office door; the assassin was tried 
and acquitted. In 1867 the editor of the Warrenton (Ga.) 
Clipper was shot in the street, and a band of the Ku-Klux 
revenged his death by breaking into the gaol where the 
murderer was confined, smoking him out of his cell, and 
lynching him. In 1870 a Chicago editor was cow-hided by 
an English actress who felt aggrieved at his criticism of 
her performance. Mr. Hudson describes the “ moral war” 
which broke out in 1840 against the New York Herald, and 
gives a careful catalogue of the epithets hurled at that journal and 
its editor. “Obscene Vagabond,” “ Veteran Blackguard,” 
“ Moral Leprosy,” were among the mildest of them. However, 
the Herald could use strong language too, but Mr. Hudson relates 
an anecdote to show that it is impossible to use language strong 
enough to pores any effect on some classes of the community. 
One day the Herald published a slashing article against some 
prize-fighters, one of whom afterwards called at the office in a 
friendly way, to say the “ boys didn’t mind.” ‘ You news- 
apers,” he said, “ can't use words strong enough to make the 
Ss heed. Did you ever hear them talk among themselves ? They 
mean business. No paper can publish what they say. Your article 
is milk and water. ‘I'he boys won't notice it.” Mr. Hudson does not 
omit to chronicle the fact that “interviewing” was first intro- 
duced by the New York Herald, at the time of the John Brown 
raid in 1859. It may be noted as an interesting feature in the 
history of American journalism that even before the middle of 
the last century a couple of newspapers were printed in German 
in Pennsylvania. There are now, it appears, one hundred 
and forty-two “superior journals” in that language in the United 
States, some of which have a considerable circulation, and exercise 
considerable influence. 


KATHERINE’S TRIAL.* 


WE. scarcely know “ Holme Lee ” in her present book. Usually 

so quiet in her style, she has here at times adopted a certain 
roll and rollick evidently quite foreign to her nature, and has 
besides fallen into slipshod and the anti-nominative heresy to a 
bewildering extent. Itis strange how a writer who hitherto has 
shown an appreciable amount of loyalty to good taste and good 
grammar should have suffered herself to write such sentences 
as “ Kate’s daily task.” ‘Came an interruption.” “Gardener 
was pruning the standard rose-trees that would be so beautiful 
in summer, looking in at the lower window.” And “ Kate’s 
mutinous face” may be a for pert, insolent, ill- 
tempered, but it is not English so much as translated French ; and 
when “ Rous tries to dissipate Kate’s dolour,” we involuntarily 
expect him to say “ By my hallidame,” or “ By’re lady,” as the 
natural sequence. So when Colonel Eliot, speaking of his sick 
brother, says, “ Does the young lady fear that we may withhold 
from our kinsman any succours he is capable of receiving?” we 
look for a grave and black-robed leech to enter the sick man’s 
chamber, not an English doctor sent for by telegram ; and when 
Joyce says, “ The mistress talks that she has a fear upon her,” we 
are inclined to call her Joyce the bower maiden, or Joyce the 
tirewoman, instead of the conventional lady’s-maid, house- 
keeper, or nurse—all of which functions she fulfilled. But 
this odd kind of medieval talk is common to all the characters. 
Rous calls Katie “sweetheart,” which we imagine to be a very 
rare — from a nineteenth-century lover to his cousin, 
if even his fiancée. An old woman, speaking of Mrs. Eliot’s former 
beauty, says :— 

“ The mistress is in a poorly fashion now-a-days, and what a grand-look- 
ing lady she was before you were born, Miss Kate! Many’s the time I’ve 
said to Joyce, ‘The mistress has never been her own woman since little Miss 
was born.’ . . . She had a noble way with her before, an’ carried her head 
like a queen. Now she goes creep-mouse, and her figure is that shrunken 
she looks straight up an’ down, like a yard o’ pump-water,” &c. 


Also, again, we would suggest for future consideration that a 
heart is not “gnawed upon” by a tooth, however sharp and ma- 
lignant, and that “without ever setting foot on water” is an 
awkward expression, only to be equalled by “ Rous was in the 
enjoyment of his good-natured spirits.” 

The book opens with the old theme of the rough running of 
true love :— 

A February afternoon, ro and very still as it drew towards dusk. 
Rous Eliot made the road fly behind him on his way to Katherine. And 
for an hour before he came, Kate stood furtive at her window, watching. 
a it known that these two were lovers, and that their love was for- 

iudden, 

A swift tall figure appeared under the limes, Katherine laughed to her- 
self, and flew downstairs, crying in a joyous voice of well-simulated sur- 

rise: “I do believe that Cousin Rous is here!” And, in fact, there my 
ord was: wanting a welcome, but not wanting the coolness that can dis- 
pense with it where it is not offered. 

After the meeting between the lovers comes the home dinner, 
when Kate dresses herself in a “sky-blue silk with a trimming of 
fringe, and white camellias in her hair and bosom”; and after the 
dinner comes a talk between Rous and his uncle the Squire, 
short and to the purpose, wherein the latter refuses his consent 
to the marriage of the young folks on the = of cousinship. 
To all appearance, he refuses without much chance of obedience 
from the lovers. Rous, in reply to his uncle’s assurance that he 


* Katherine’s Trial. By Holme Lee, Author of “ Kathie Brand,” “The 
Beautiful Miss Barrington,” &c. London: Smith, Elder. & Co. 1873. 
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believes his love is quite disinterested though Kate is an heiress 
of no mean expectations, answers sturdily, “If we could 
change places on the spot, sir, I would have no wife but Kate.” 
“¢And I promise you, Rous, that I will never marry while 
you are a bachelor,’ echoed a brave sweet voice at the door, 
and Kate, sent with a message from her mother, advanced 
into the light of the fire.” After this we have the prepara- 
tions for a hunt, with Rous “in pink, a perfect dandy, and in exu- 
berant spirits,” and a riv in horsemanship between a Miss 
Buxton on Sprite, and Kate on Bonnybelle, wherein the former 
beats. Of course the day ends with the inevitable accident. Was 
there ever a hunting scene in a novel that did not result in a 
“ spill ” of greater or less gravity ? This time it is only the poor 
Squire who gets damaged ; neither Kate nor Rous, as we feared in 
the beginning ; and the elder gentleman’s hurt is trifling in itself, 
though important in its consequences. But how is it that all the 
names of horses and of places in books seem so made up and so 
unnatural ? One hunting lady may quite probably call her horse 
Sprite, and another may call hers Bonnybelle ; a Slyboots also may 
“take his fences, Mitcham fences and all, like a bird”; but 
whether they are sweeping out of sight beyond Bently Furrows, 
cantering across Hollerby Wold, or craning at these same Mitcham 
fences, horses and men—the country gentlemen, parsons, lawyers, 
and doctors from Steepleton, the market town, with Robinson the 
landlord of the Swan Inn, one of the best mounted men in the 
field, and “ ragtag and bobtail,” in a sentence by itself, “in due 
proportion ”—all look like figures cut out of cardboard, and with 
no more vitality in them than there is in those tin horses and their 
riders wherewith infant gamblers play the game of “‘ Newmarket ” 
for sugar-plum stakes, called by Holme Lee familiarly “ goodies.” 
There are certain things of which one can write at second-hand, 
and a hunting-field is one of them. 

The author must forgive usif we telithe story and betray the little 
secret of Katherine’s Trial. The work is so slight, the characters 
are so sketchy, and the leading circumstances so few, that we see 
no other way of dealing with it. It will not take us or our readers 
long to get to the end of it, for the whole plot can be put into a 
very few words. It is simply this. Katherine, who has been 
brought up as the daughter and heiress of Mr. Eliot of Bently, is 
not his child at all, but the motherless offspring of an artist, 
whom Mrs. Eliot and her confidante Joyce bought seventeen years 
“0 from the caretaker, and foisted it on the Squire as his own. 

or what purpose the lady committed this crime is not very clear ; 
seeing that she was fond of Rous, her husband’s nephew and 
heir—* The poor lady loved Rous better than her girl,” says the 
author. “ He had been with her, a wilful tempestuous little boy, 
through those early years of disappointment when no Kate was, 
which accounted for it perhaps ”’—so that why she should seek 
another child, at such a cost and such a risk, is among the great 
unexplained motives with which novelists deal. The interest 
of the tale is centred, first in the decision of Katherine’s father, 
when she finds him, as to whether he will claim and retain 
her, or leave her to her old life and the people who have been 
so long her true, if not real, parents ; secondly, in the decision-of 
Colonel Eliot, the Squire’s brother and Rous’s father, as to the 
marriage of the two young people. No longer cousins, the Squire’s 
objections have fallen to the ground; but not being exactly 
equals, the Colonel's are in full force. However, everybody is 
supremely amiable ; and even the Colonel, who seems at first in- 
clined to play the part of a Bengal tiger, and make himself dis- 

eable, comes round before too late, and gives his consent and 
blessing with the rest. John Fenwick, Kate’s father, having 
married again, and being but a poor man painting for dear life at 
Ravenna, thinking wisely enough that his hands were as full as 
they need be with his present wife and three children, declines to 
interfere with Katie and her arrangements; and beyond a good- 
natured liking and some artistic admiration for the strange daugh- 
ter so oddly brought to life again, he seems to have cared but little 
for the adventure. The sketch of the artist in his Italian home, 
simple, poor, affectionate, and cultivated, is very well done alto- 
gether; and the contrast between Katie’s nervous excitement and 
somewhat exaggerated sentiment and his coolness when they 
first meet is natural enough. The description of him as he 
appears when entering the “ Golden Eagle,” whither Mrs. Eliot has 
sent for him to come, reads like a personal sketch :— 

He halted half a minute in the doorway, as if he thought there must be 
some mistake—a little gentleman in loose brown velvet clothing, a young 
man still, with a fine forehead, a ruddy complexion darkened by the sun, 
tawny hair and luxuriant beard scattered over his white waistcoat— 
an exquisitely neat and clean little gentleman, as English as if he had never 
been out of England. 

Presently “ Kate” is spoken of. “Mr. Fenwick glanced from one 
to the other in visible perplexity. ‘Kate—who is Kate?’ he 
asked in alow undertone, speaking more to himself than to them.” 

} a =_— he is told that she is his own daughter, and Rous goes 
or her :— 

As she entered the room John Fenwick stood up, and stretched out his 
hands to her. There was not light enough to witness the finer shades of 
their emotion, but there was quite light enough for each to know the other 
again. They were silent for a full minute. Katherine thought she hada 
very young father. John Fenwick thought he had an amazingly pretty 
daughter, much too old for him, se he said: “ Ah, well. we shall be play- 
fellows, that’s all!” and Katherine said, “Yes,” with April sunshine flow- 


her face. 

cloud of her vagaries was dispersed. The neat little bearaed gentle- 
man was not em!arrassed by the situation. Perhaps he was yet tvo 
astonished to be embarrassed. “I see a likeness over strong to be denied,” 
he said, when they were set down. And then he waited with an air of 
deference for the poor Squire to speak again. 


Then John Fenwick goes away, quite content that things should 
be as they are; and for his next meeting with his daughter 
appoints the chapel where he was working, as “the daylight 
hours were precious.” All this is sober, unexcited, and prettily 
told, but the book is altogether too slight for anything to have 
much effect; and, above all, too much space is given to a kind of 
amateur handbook of Venice. We have alittle fit of Murano and 
Salviati’s great glass manufacture, which is neither a picture nor 
instruction; then we are taken to Torcello, where, if there had 
been “ goodies ” to buy, Katherine would have bought them for 
the ragged cherubs who begged of her, and where “ Attila’s 
stone chair, standing knee-deep in weeds,” and the “ ancient 
church that marks the site of the first city of refuge built by the 
people who founded Venice,” are of course introduced. At the 
Academy we have the pictures, and the Grimani Missal in the 
Ducal Library has a turn; the Scuola di San Rocco is somehow 
made subservient to the general plan, inasmuch as Katherine and 
“ Maddie,” her ancient French governess, Madame Roussel, an 
elderly lady with “ a nice old face,” go thither, to get out of the 
way when the Squire is taken ill; and so on. But we have a 
kind of uneasy feeling that we are being treated as children when 
they are ailing, and are having instruction administered to us in 
the form of amusement, just as they have jalap hidden in 
their jam. 

We have rarely to find fault with Holme Lee for an over-lax 
tone either of sentiment or speech, but Katherine's Trial has one 
or two blemishes which we do not like, and ofa kind we scarcely ex- 
— to find in any work of our present author. Whatever 
overs may do in private, and they all do silly. things, authors 
should be as reticent as themselves, and as discreet as chaperons. 
——- should either not allow familiarities at all, or they should 
not betray them. When Madame Roussel surprises “ Kate sitting 
on Rous’s knee, making him read out of the same book, and Kate 
only looked round and said it was ‘Murray,’” we fancy that the 
old French gouvernante would have made some stronger remon- 
strance than she did, or that the lovers would have had more 
modesty in her presence. To be sure “Kate made a feint of 
moving, but Rous said ‘ Sit still,’ and she was beautifully obedient.” 
No wonder the old lady said, “ You English lovers take a great 
deal of liberty.” We do not think that all girls are granted quite 
so much liberty as Kate, or that fathers and old ladies allow them 
to wander about a foreign town alone with their lovers, morning, 
noon, and literally night; that they may stay out beyond stated 
times, be folded in arms, and kissed in company, not only at 
“good night” and “good morning,” but “even when there was 
no occasion, when they were leaning on the window sill, feeding 
the pigeons.” For our own part, had we a pretty, playful, 
mutinous-faced little girl of seventeen, like Kate, to take care of, 
we should be vastly more particular than either Mr. Eliot or 
Madame Roussel ; and with every — respect for the Rous 
of the occasion, we would keep her a little closer within bounds, and 
a little nearer under our own eyes than did they. Neither do we 
think any of the people concerned very wise in the open-mouthed 
publicity they gave to Mrs. Eliot’s secret; and the way in which 
Kate was married to Rous, by what seems the Squire’s death-bed, 
then taken off that very day alone to Ravenna, by her artist 
father John Fenwick, is funny, to say the least of it. On the 
whole, this is not Holme Lee’s masterpiece; and it would not 
take a monstrous amount of genius to do immeasurably better. 


FRENCH LITERATURE, 


E noticed some time ago the Mémoires inédits and the 
Manuscrit de ma mére, which form the first instalment of 
Lamartine’s posthumous works; we have now to speak of the pub- 
lication of the poet’s Correspondence. The two volumes before 
us extend from the year 1807 to 1820*; they refer therefore to 
Lamartine’s youth, and include the letters which he wrote between 
his departure from college and his marriage with Miss Birch. 
We gladly welcome this interesting collection, because it places 
the poet in a light altogether new to us. The works of his 
mature age and of his declining years—the Mémoires inédits, 
for instance, or the Souvenirs et portraits—gave us a kind of 
idealized Lamartine, very much touched up for effect, and in which 
the author of Jocelyn appeared as through a prism. The Correspun- 
dance is, we can clearly see, the simple reproduction of nature, and 
we like it all the better. We find the young man indulging freely 
in all the enthusiasm which liberty, love, and generosity can in- 
ym in the town or in the country, at Paris, in his excursions 
through Italy and Savoy, he fascimates us by his genuine 
appreciation of all that is truly great and beautiful. As years 
roll on, however, the necessity of settling to some detinite 
employment brings down Lamartine for a while from the sphere 
of the ideal; he enters the gardes-du-corps, then tries to become 
Secretary of Embassy, and, when difficulties present themselves, he 
falls, like Jean-Jacques Rousseau, into a fit of melancholy. At the 
same time he endeavours to establish his reputation as a Lttérateur ; 
he writes a dramatic poem on the subject of Saul; he prepares a 
litical tragedy the hero of which is to be Julius Cesar ; he even 
ooo an epic composition entitled Clovis. At last the Méditations 
politiques ave published, and M, de Lamartine finds himself at once 
Lord Byron's rival in glory. Here it is that the second volume of 
the Correspondence leaves him. The persons to whom these letters 


* Correspondance de Lamartine. Publice par Mme. Valentine de Lamar- 
tine. Vols. 1,2. Varis and London: Hachette & Co. 
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are addressed do not form a very numerous group; M. Aymon de 
Virien, M. de Bienassis, Madlle. de Canonge are the prin- 
cipal; the warmth of the poet’s friendship for them is so touch- 
ing that we would fain know something about the persons who 
could inspire such sentiments. Why does not Madame Valentine 
de Lamartine give us at least a few biographical details which 
might make us love them too? This is a desideratum which we 
should like to see supplied in a preface to the subsequent volumes. 

The Poésies inédites *, published in the same shape as the Corre- 
spondence, and forming part of the same series, are of very unequal 
merit. The tragedies to which we have above referred are in- 
teresting pews | as giving the early promise of what the poet was 
to be afterwards. The fragments of the poem Les visions are more 
remarkable, because they introduce us to the scheme of a great 
work, two entire parts of which alone have been left complete; 
we mean Jocelyn and La chute un ange. As for the impromptus 
and album-verses collected here, we think they hardly deserved to be 
handed down to posterity. M. de Laprade’s glowing preface is at 
the same time an éloge of the poet, and also an expression of 
regret at the taste of the present generation, which neglects the 
higher and purer style of composition for the meretricious beau- 
ties of sensational writing. 

M. Léopold de Gaillard collects, under the title Les étapes de 
Topinion*t, the fortnightly political articles contributed by him 
to the Correspondant between June 25, 1871, and July 25, 1872. 
He thus gives us the history of a year which will ever occupy an 
important place in the annals of France; and, whilst he relates 
the events of those stirring twelve months, he shows how the 
weakness of the Government and the incapacity of the Emperor 
led to the disasters from which his country Tes so bitterly suftered. 
M. de Gaillard, making himself the mouthpiece of public opinion, 
represents M. Thiers as adding one more name to the list of states- 
men of genius who have founded the historical greatness of France. 
This estimate bears date June 25, 1871; one year afterwards, our 
author, agreeing in this respect with General Changarnier, tells his 
readers that France is gradually, methodically, and legally drifti 
into Radicalism. Such are the two extreme points between which 
M. de Gaillard carries on his political criticisms. His book is 
written in a moderate tone, and will be found very interesting. 

M. Feuillet de Conches, by the publication of a sixth volume, 
has brought to aclose his series of letters and documents of 
every kind re ing Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, and Madame 
Elisabeth.{ "We need not re-open the sharp controversy which 
this work has occasioned; but we may remark that, since the 
attacks of M. Geffroy and other critics, M. Feuillet de Conches has 
been much more cautious in his selection of letters; and if all the 
previous volumes equalled in value the one before us, there 
would be little reason for complaint. The historical papers 
here printed refer to the years 1791-1793, and they illustrate 
chiefly the trials of the various members of the French royal 
family. Notes and explanatory documents abound, amongst which 
we have remarked an interesting account of the diplomatic nego- 
tiations which M. Feuillet de Conches had to undertake with 
the view of obtaining leave from the Austrian Government 
to copy certain letters preserved in the Vienna State Paper Office. 
This volume contains, besides six facsimiles of autographs, a 

ortrait of the Queen and a drawing by Louis David representing 
Marie Antoinette on the way to the scaffold. 

The cheap collection of dramatic works published by Messrs. 
Hachette & Co. for the use of schools § contained, up to the present 
time, only some of the chefs-d’euvre of P. Corneille, Moliére, and 
Racine. But the répertoire of the French stage is rich in tragedies 
and comedies which, though they cannot be placed on the same rank 
as Athalie, Le Cid, or Le Misanthrope, are nevertheless very remark- 
able, and deserve to be studied. A selection from the plays of 
Voltaire, Regnard, Destouches, and Beaumarchais should, in our opi- 
nion, form anessential part of any series of French classics ; and new 
editions of comedies such as Le Grondeur, Le Légatatre universel,and 
La Métromanie would soon be very popular. By way of starting in 
that direction, Messrs. Hachette have issued a reprint of L’avocat 
Patelin, one of the most amusing specimens of the French 
medigeval stage, revised and modernized by Brueys. This play is 
followed by several long extracts from the original farce, and 
illustrated by short notes, grammatical and historical. 

M. Pelletan || is very angry with the Conservative party; he 
accuses them of cowardice, of selfishness, of betraying at the 
eleventh hour those to whom they had given their allegiance, and 
of being the champions of all desperate causes. He writes with 
such warmth, and his style is so animated, that many readers will 
no doubt be won over to his views, notwithstanding the unsound- 
ness of some of his arguments. He awards all due praise to the 
English Conservatives, and finds in that very panegyric a fresh 
motive for a ing those who in France have endeavoured to 
carry out the same of policy. A little reflection might 
have taught him that the historical antecedents of the two countries, 
differing so widely as they do from each other, must necessarily affect 
the attitude of political parties, and that the French Conservatives 
may think themselves called upon to follow a course of action which 


* Poésies inédites de Lamartine. Avec une préface de M. V. de Laprade. 
Paris and London: Hachette & Co. 

+ Les étapes de Vopinion. Par L. de Gaillard. Paris: Didier. 

t Louis XVI., Marie-Antoinette, et Madame Elisabeth. Lettres et docu- 
ments publiés par M, Feuillet de Conches, Vol. vi. Paris: Plon. 

§ L’avocat Patelin; comédie en trois actes et en prose. Par Brueys, avec 
des notes par Gustave Masson. Paris and London: Hachette & Co, 

|| Les uns et les autres, Par Eugene Pelletan. Paris: Pagnerre. 


elsewhere would be impossible. M. Pelletan cannot bear the idea 
that on the other side of the Channel the blie should be re~ 

ed by many persons as existing only on rance; and in order 
to show the duty of establishing it definitively, he describes the 
various political opinions which now divide his country, taking 
Joseph de Maistre, Lammennais, Béranger, and Lamartine as the 
incarnations of Clericalism, Rationalism, Cesarism, and Repub- 
licanism respectively. These four portraits are brilliantly sketched, 
but it would be easy to raise objections on the score of likeness ; 
and as for the epilogue, is M. Pelletan quite sure that all French 
oo understand the Republic in the same sense as he does 

imself 

The cause of materialism * has been pleaded so often lately in 
France, and with such a nt success, that a work written from 
the extreme idealistic point of view is quite a novelty. M. Paul 
Ribot goes almost beyond Bishop Berkeley, and maintains that 
we know absolutely nothing of the outer world. Form, colour, 
sound, distance, all the qualities which belong to matter, are, he 
says, mere modifications of our own thought, and it is our 
own individuality that we find in the various objects brought 
under the cognizance of our senses. It follows from this hypo- 
thesis that the limits of physical science are extremely narrow, 
and that we are in perfect ignorance of the fundamental laws 
upon which that science rests. On the contrary, as he contends, 
if we study our soul, we find ourselves immediately in a world 
every part of which we can readily explore, and the facts we thus 
master enable us to lay down a set of rules, or laws, indisputable 
in their character, universally applicable, and containing, if we 
may so say, the whole formula of life. M. Ribot’s intentions are 
praiseworthy, and he has done good service in exposing the 
sophisms of materialist writers; but his own system, like that 
of Bishop Berkeley, is open to much criticism, and he falls into the 
error of taking for granted certain propositions which require 
demonstration, and whieh, we think, cannot be clearly proved. 
He is right, however, when he says in his preface that discussions 

ing upon the existence of God and the immortality of the soul 
are never out of place. Whatever the scientific observers who 
share M. Auguste Comte’s views may say, the study of phenomena 
is not sufficient to ee! man’s intellectual cravings. 

M. Laugel’s book on England ¢ is one of the best we have read 
for a long time on the subject, and we have no hesitation in 
preferring it to the amusing volume of M. Taine. He knows 
our country more thoroughly, and a long residence amongst us has 
enabled him to acquire that accurate acquaintance with , English 
institutions and manners which a few months’ visit can never 
impart even to the most sagacious observer. For a superficial 
foreigner, and more a fora Frenchman, the political great- 
ness and apparent stability of England at the present time form 
a singular problem. How is it that, whilst the whole of Europe is 
convulsed S revolutions, Great Britain alone seems to weather 
the storm, and to advance steadily on the road of necessary reforms 
without being every now and then stopped by civil war? M. 
Laugel finds the solution of the problem in the welding together 
of the races which have made up the English people, and in the 
religion which the majority has adopted. The Celtic lighthearted- 
ness and the Teutonic “ brutality,” mixed soas to form a happy 
equilibrium, have, on the one hand, concurred to form a nation whose 
strong common sense is happily tempered by imagination and the 
spirit of enterprise ; whilst, on the other, Protestantism has taught 
the English that the conquest of Heaven is not the only one which 
deserves the efforts of human activity. “The spirit of the Refor- 
mation ”—we quote M. Laugel—“ drives man into life, not as a 
victim, but asa warrior. . . . The best, the holiest, according 
to the spirit of the Reformation, are, or should be, likewise the 
strongest, the most skilful, the happiest; let us say plainly, the 
richest.” This curious definition of Protestantism, as a ready and 
convenient scheme for making money and for getting on in life, 
recalls a famous ex-Chancellor’s grateful reeognition of the temporal 
blessings which he owed to the Christian religion. 

After a series of journeys through Turkey t, which have ex- 
tended over eight years, M. Albert Dumont publishes the results 
of his observations. The Turks, the Albanese, the Slavonians, 
and the Greeks, are the four races settled in the insula 
of the Balkhan; our author describes their moral and political 
condition, and endeavours to show how far the good qualities 
which distinguish them counterbalance and explain their faults. 
His book is full of interesting details on nationalities with 
which we are very imperfectly acquainted ; the Bulgarians, for ex- 
ample, whose antipathy to the Greeks is one of the most curious 
expressions of the spirit of Panslavism. If we may believe the 
Agram newspapers, classical civilization was in no respect what- 
ever the work of the Hellenes; the fellow-citizens of Thucydides, 
Demosthenes, and Plato imparted to other races the beauty 
of their language, and the share ly ascribed to the Greeks 
in the history of the world belongs to the Slavonian page 

The history of the French stage duri medizv i 
such as we attempted to describe it a little while ago, is full 
of interest, and it can now be easily studied, thanks to M. 
Edouard Fournier. Coming down to more recent times, and 
following the chronological succession which takes us from the 
days of Villon, Clément Marot, and Marguerite de Navarre to 


* Spiritualisme et matérialisme. Par Paul Ribot. Paris: Germer- 
Bailligre. 


+ L’ Angleterre politique et sociale. Paris and London: Hachette & Co. 
t Le Balkan et ( Adriatique. Par Albert Dumont. Paris: Didier. 
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those of Corneille and Racine, we are glad to take again as our 
guide the excellent critic we have just named *, and to consult 
the texts published with so much care and el by Messrs. 
Sanchez & Co, Twenty authors are represented in this gallery, 
and the plays selected by M. Fournier from a very extensive réper- 
totre have many qualities which recommend them to the reader. 
The leading characteristic of the dramatic productions now pub- 
lished is their want of originality; the classical writers of Greece 
and of Rome were boldly imitated by Jodelle and his con- 
temporaries; the frequent intercourse of the French with Italy 
and Spain led playwrights to borrow from the poets of those 
two countries, and we know that Pierre Corneille’s earlier comedies 
were cut out of the rich materials left by Calderon and Lope de 
Vega. Larivey’s six comedies are perhaps those where plagiarism 
appears inthe most barefaced manner. Odet de Turnébe’s Les contents, 
which M. Fournier has taken care to give us, is on the contrary 
one of the few specimens of real French style which the 
Renaissance presents us with; and, curiously enough, imitations 
of foreign models were so thoroughly recognized during the 
sixteenth century that La Monnoye, in his notes to Duverdier 
de Vauprivas, endeavoured to trace Les contents to Girolamo 
Parabosco’s I Contenti, whereas the only similarity between 
the two plays is to be found in the title. One of the most 
amusing sn soe of the volume before us is the introduction of 
two fasces tabariniques as examples of a style of literature which, 
though far from dignified in itself, supplied Moliére with many a 
useful hint. About Tabarin, the ie actor, and mountebank, 
little is known, and of the burlesque comedies with which his 
name is associated only a few extracts are fit for general reading ; 
but still no catena of French dramatic literature would be 
complete which excluded at least a mention of the buffoon who 
three hundred years ago attracted audiences as large and as 
enthusiastic as those which gather around Punch and Judy. 
Rotrou and Bois-Robert, two of Corneille’s contemporaries, puss. 
the last pages of M. Fournier's volume with comedies which serve 
to show what bad taste prevailed on the French stage on the eve 
of the production of Le Menteur. 

It would be a great mistake, however, to suppose that even 
Pierre Corneille is from beginning to end an unexceptionable 
model of style and of correct tastet; on the contrary, we see 
him in his earliest works taking his models, not at home, but on the 
further side of the Pyrenees, and unravelling the complicated 
imbroglio of La sutvante and La veuve in a language vigorous, it is 
true, but full of archaisms. Polyeucte, Le Cid, Horace, Anna, and 
Rodogune show us the poet arrived at the full maturity of his 
genius; but the decline soon follows :— 

Apres I’ Agésilas—Hélas! 

Mais apres Attila—Hola! 
This new edition gives us, besides all the dramatic works of 
Corneille, his life by Fontenelle, and a glossary of obsolete words 
and phrases. M. Geflroy, the celebrated actor of the Théatre 
Frangais, has added to it a series of full-length coloured drawings 
representing one of the leading characters in each play. 

The limits of a single volume would have been much too small 
for the publication of any of Corneille’s works besides his dramas ; 
Racine, on the other hand {, wrote less, and therefore his recent 
editors very properly reprint his (Zuvres compilétes. The poet’s 
correspondence, his fugitive pieces, his history of Port Royal, are 
all in their way admirable; and we even question whether the 
interesting series of letters which he wrote to his son and to 
Boileau have not charmed many readers who fail to appreciate the 
beauties of Britannicus and Phéedre. As Fontenelle’s biographical 
sketch of Corneille forms the indispensable complement of the 
poet's works, so no edition of Racine should be deemed complete 
which did not include the memoirs of his life written by the author 
of La religion and La grace. They introduce very naturally one of 
the best instalments of M. Laplace's collection. 

General Vinoy speaks on military subjects with the authority of 
long experience.§ His object is to explain the military position 
of France, and to show how the army can best be reorganized. 
What are the resources which the country can supply from 
the recruiting point of view? how did the old law operate? 
what will be the probable consequences of the new law? 
Such are the topics discussed in the first part of the present 
work. The author then goes on to examine the actual condition 
of the French army; and, after giving his views on the mobiliza- 
tion of the troops in time of war, he concludes with a few general 
remarks, The point upon which General Vinoy lays the 
greatest stress is the necessity of making each department 
a centre for the assembling of reserve forces. Under the old 
system, which is still adhered to, there are 258 depéts, and there- 
fore, if we suppose that circumstances require the summoning 
of an army of 800,000 men, we shall have 480,000 reserve soldiers 
travelling from one end of France to the other in quest of their 
centres ; whereas, if the system of departmental rendezvous were 
adopted, there would be only eighty-seven localities appointed, 
and the grouping of the soldiers would be much more aishly per- 
formed. Some of General Vinoy’s suggestions cay te open to 
objection, but his work is conscientiously done, and deserves to 
be studied. 

* Le thédtre francais au XVIe et au XVII siécle. Avec une introduc- 
tion, etc., par M. Edouard Fournier. Paris: Laplace, Sanchez & Cie. 

+ Thédtre complet de P. Corneille. Paris: Laplace, Sanchez & Cie. 

} Guvres de Jean Racine. Précédées des mémoires sur sa vie, par Louis 
Racine. Paris: Laplace, Sanchez & Cie. 

§ L’armée francaise en 1873. Par le général Vinoy. Paris: Plon. 


M. Ernest Duvergier de Hauranne* is one of the most distin- 
guished members of the moderate Republican party, and his 
articles contributed to the Revue des Deux Mondes have placed 
him at once amongst the leaders of what must be called, we sup- 
pose, the centre gauche. He believes in the ultimate triumph of 
the Republic, but that triumph, he honestly admits, can be 
secured only on one condition; no extreme policy, no leaning 
towards Radicalism on the one hand or Royalism on the other. Be- 
sides,as he says in his preface, although the friends of M. Gambetta 
and the supporters of monarchical institutions may call themselves 
trréconciliables, they are not so mad as they would make us believe. 
The most important thing to do at present is to dispel, if possible, 
the fears which.many people entertain at the mere mention of the 
words “ Republic” a Republican.” If it is true that all Re- 
publicans are not austere patriots and virtuous citizens, it is equally 
certain that they are not all necessarily soldiers of the barricades, 
thieves, cut-throats, or even dirty sans-culottes. Such is the argu- 
ment of M. Duvergier de Hauranne’s preface; the book itself con- 
sists of four chapters, besides a concluding résumé, where he gives 
us his scheme of government, which includes, besides a President, 
two Houses of Parliament, both elective. The prompt cessation 
of a provisional state of things is, we are told, a matter of neces- 
sity ; but the only possible issue, says M. Duvergier de Hauranne, 
is the Republic, because it will transform at once a powerful majo- 
rity of politicians from being conspirators into firm Conserva- 
tives, while the other parties—Radicals or Royalists—are so in- 
significant that they can give no cause for alarm. 

Some years ago M. Naquet published a work in which, discuss- 
ing certain important social and political questions, he merely 
treated them as hypotheses or utopias t, without any reference 
to the actual state of things in France. The volume he now 
gives us is, on the contrary, essentially de circonstance; for it 
professes to describe the best Constitution that our neighbours 
on the other side of the Channel can adopt. M. Naquet is a good 
deal more advanced in his opinions than M. Duvergier de Hauranne. 
According to him, there are two kinds of order: 1st. The ficti- 
tious or Monarchical order, necessarily resting only upon brute 
force and the stupidity of the population; 2nd. The natural or 
Republican order, arising from the harmony of interests. M. 
Naquet asserts, indeed, that natural order is to a certain extent 
independent of the form of government, but still he considers 
as edicts null—he does not even deign to notice—the ex- 
istence of constitutional monarchy in France between 1815 and 
1848; much more, he absolutely refuses to the nation the right 
of re-establishing monarchical institutions, One Legislative As- 
sembly, and a President of the Republic acting as a mere dele- 
gate of that Assembly—such is M. Naquet’s system, reduced to 
its simplest expression. The members of the Assembly might, 
however, be inclined sometimes to encroach upon the rights 
of their constituents; accordingly our author proposes the creation 
of a supreme political court, enjoying the privilege of a “suspen- 
sive veto” against all unconstitutional laws; that is to say, he sug- 
gests something very much like the famous Committee of Public 
Safety. 

We have already more than once mentioned the Bibliotheque 
universelle et revue suisse.{ The number for June, just received, 
contains, amongst several very interesting articles, an important 
one on Liberty, by M. Ernest Naville, and a capital sketch of the 
Genevese novelists and chansonniers, which is particularly worthy 
of attention because it introduces us to a number of literary cha- 
racters who, although very little known out of Switzerland, are 
really writers of considerable merit. 


* La république conservatrice. Par Ernest Duvergier de Hauranne. 
Paris : Germer-Bailliére. 

La république radicale. Par A. Naquet. Paris: Germer-Baillitre. 

t Bibliotheque universelle et revue suisse, No. 186, June 1873. 
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